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On one of the first days of May, some 
six months after old Mr. Touchett’s 
death, a picturesque little group was 
gathered in one of the many rooms of 
an ancient villa which stood on the 
summit of an olive-muffled hill, out- 
side of the Roman gate of Florence. 
The villa was a long, rather blank- 
looking structure, with the far-pro- 
jecting roof which Tuscany loves, and 
which, on the hills that encircle Flo- 
rence, when looked at from a distance, 
makes so harmonious a rectangle with 
the straight, dark, definite cypresses 
that usually rise, in groups of three 
or four, beside it. The house had a 
front upon a little grassy, empty, 
rural piazza which occupied a part of 
the hill-top; and this front, pierced 
with a few windows in irregular rela- 
tions and furnished with a stone bench 
which ran along the base of the struc- 
ture and usually afforded a lounging- 
place to one or two persons wearing 
more or less of that air of undervalued 
merit which in Italy, for some reason 
or other, always gracefully invests any 
one who confidently assumes a per- 
fectly passive attitude—this ancient, 
solid, weather worn, yet imposing 
front, had a somewhat incommuni- 
cative character. It was the mask of 
the house ; it was not its face. It 
had heavy lids, but no eyes; the 
house in reality looked another way— 


looked off behind, into splendid open- 
ness and the range of the afternoon 
light. In that quarter the villa over- 
looked the slope of its hill and the 
long valley of the Arno, hazy with 
Italian colour. It had a narrow 
garden, in the manner of a terrace, 
productive chiefly of tangles of wild 
roses and old stone benches, mossy 
and sun-warmed. The parapet of the 
terrace was just the height to lean 
upon, and beneath it the ground de- 
clined into the vagueness of olive- 
crops and vineyards, It is not, how- 
ever, with the outside of the place 
that we are concerned; on this bright 
morning of ripened spring its tenants 
had reason to prefer the shady side of 
the wall. The windows of the ground 
floor, as you saw them from the piazza, 
were, in their noble proportions, ex- 
tremely architectural ; but their func- 
tion seemed to be less to offer com- 
munication with the world than to 
defy the world to look in. They were 
massively cross-barred and placed at 
such a height that curiosity, even on 
tip-toe, expired before it reached them. 
Tn an apartment lighted by a row of 
three of these obstructive apertures— 
one of the several distinct apartments 
into which the villa was divided, and 
which were mainly occupied by for- 
eigners of conflicting nationality long 
resident in Florence—a gentleman was 
seated, in company with a young girl 
and two good sisters from a religious 
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house. The room was, however, much 
less gloomy than my indications may 
have represented, for it had a wide, 
high door, which now stood open into 
the tangled garden behind; and the 
tall iron lattices admitted on occasion 
more than enough of the Italian sun- 
shine. The place, moreover, was 
almost luxuriously comfortable; it 
told of habitation being practised as 
a fine art. It contained a variety 
of those faded hangings of damask 
and tapestry, those chests and 
cabinets of carved and time-polished 
oak, those primitive specimens of 
pictorial art in frames pedantically 
rusty, those perverse-looking relics 
of medieval brass and pottery, of 
which Italy has long been the not 
quite exhausted storehouse. These 
things were intermingled with articles 
of modern furniture, in which liberal 
concession had been made to cultivated 
sensibilities ; it was to be noticed that 
all the chairs were deep and well- 
padded, and that much space was 
occupied by a writing-table of which 
the ingenious perfection bore the 
stamp of London and the nineteenth 
century. There were bocks in pro- 
fusion, and magazines and newspapers, 
and a few small modern pictures, 
chiefly in water-colour. One of these 
productions stood on a drawing-room 
easel, before which, at the moment 
when we begin to be concerned with 
her, the young girl I have mentioned 
had placed herself. She was looking 
at the picture in silence. 
Silence—absolute silence—had not 
fallen upon her companions ; but their 
conversation had an appearance of em- 
barrassed continuity. The two good 
sisters had not settled themselves in 
their respective chairs; their attitude 
was noticeably provisional, and they 
evidently wished to emphasise the 
transitory character of their presence. 
They were plain, comfortable, mild- 
faced women, with a kind of business- 
like modesty, to which the impersonal 
aspect of their stiffened linen and in- 
expressive serge gave an advantage. 
One of them, a person of a certain 


age, in spectacles, with a fresh com- 
plexion and a full cheek, had a more 
discriminating manner than her com- 
panion, and had evidently the respon- 
sibility of their errand, which appa- 
rently related to the young girl. This 
young lady wore her hat—a coiffure of 
extreme simplicity, which was not at 
variance with a plain muslin gown, too 
short for the wearer, and denoting that 
she was at the so-called “growing” age. 
The gentleman who might have been 
supposed to be entertaining the two 
nuns was perhaps conscious of the difii- 
culties of his function; to entertain 
a nun is, in fact, a_ sufficiently 
delicate operation. At the same 
time he was plainly much interested 
in his youthful companion, and while 
she turned her back to him, his 
eyes rested gravely upon her slim, 
small figure. He was a man of forty, 
with a well-shaped head, upon which 
the hair, still dense, but prematurely 
grizzled, had been cropped close. It 
had a thin, delicate, sharply-cut face, 
of which the only fault was that it 
looked too pointed ; an appearance to 
which the shape of his beard contri- 
buted not a little. This beard, cut in 
the manner of the portraits of the six- 
teenth century and surmounted by a 
fair moustache, of which the ends had 
a picturesque upward flourish, gave its 
wearer a somewhat foreign, tradition- 
ary look, and suggested that he was a 
gentleman who studied effect. His 
luminous intelligent eye, an eye 
which expressed both softness and 
keenness—the nature of the observer 
as well as of the dreamer—would have 
assured you, however, that he studied 
it only within well-chosen limits, and 
that in so far as he sought it he found 
it. You would have been much at a 
loss to determine his nationality ; he 
had none of the superficial signs that 
usually render the answer to this ques- 
tion an insipidly easy one. If he had 
English blood in his veins, it had pro- 
bably received some French or Italian 
commixture ; he was one of those per- 
sons who, in the matter of race, may, 
as the phrase is, pass for anything. 
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He had a light, lean, lazy-looking 
figure, and was apparently neither 
tall nor short. He was dressed as 
a man dresses who takes little trouble 
about it. 

‘** Well, my dear, what do you think 
of it?” he asked of the young girl. 
He used the Italian tongue, and used 
it with perfect ease; but this would 
not have convinced you that he was an 
Italian. 

The girl turned her head a little to 
one side and the other. 

“Tt is very pretty, papa. 
make it yourself?” 

“ Yes, my child; I made it. Don’t 
you think I am clever?” 

“Yes, papa, very clever; I also 
have learned to make pictures.” And 
she turned round and showed a small, 
fair face, of which the natural and 
usual expression seemed to be a smile 
of perfect sweetness. 

“You should have brought me a 
specimen of your powers.’ 

“TI have brought a great many ; 
they are in my trunk,” said the child. 

“She draws very—very carefully,” 
the elder of the nuns remarked, 
speaking in French. 

“T am glad to hearit. Is it you 
who have instructed her?” 

“ Happily, no,” said the good sister, 
blushing a little. “Ce n'est pas ma 
partie. I teach nothing; I leave that 
to those who are wiser. We have an 
excellent drawing-master, Mr-—Mr.— 
what is his name?” she asked of her 
companion. 

Her companion looked about at the 
carpet. 

“It’s a German name,” she said in 
Italian, as if it needed to be 
translated. 

“Yes,” the other went on, “he is 
a German, and we have had him for 
many years.” 

The young girl, who was not heeding 
the conversation, had wandered away 
to the open door of the large room, and 
stood looking into the garden. 

“ And you, my sister, are French,” 
said the gentleman. 

“Yes, sir,” the woman replied, 


Did you 


gently. “I speak to the pupils in 
my own language I know no other. 
But we have sisters of other countries 
—English, German, Irish. They all 
speak their own tongue.” 

The gentleman gave a smile. 

“Has my daughter been under the 
care of one of the Trish ladies?”” And 
then, as he saw that his visitors sus- 
pected a joke, but failed to understand 
it—“ You are very complete,” he said, 
instantly. 

“Oh, yes, we are complete. We 
have everything, and everything is of 
the best.” 

“* We have gymnastics,” the Italian 
sister ventured to remark. “ But 
not dangerous.” 

“T hope not. Is that your branch?” 
A question which provoked much can- 
did hilarity on the part of the two 
ladies; on the subsidence of which 
their entertainer, glancing at his 
daughter, remarked that she had 

rown. 

‘Yes, but I think she has finished. 
She will remain little,’ said the French 
sister. 

*T am not sorry. I like little 
women,” the gentleman declared, 
frankly. ‘But I know no particular 
reason why my child should be 
short.” 

The nun gave a temperate shrug, 
as if to intimate that such things 
might be beyond our knowledge. 

“She is in very good health; that 
is the best thing.” 

‘* Yes, she looks well.” And the 
young girl’s father watched her a 
moment. ‘What do you see in the 
garden?” he asked, in French. 

“T see many flowers,” she replied, 
in a little soft, clear, penetrating 
voice, and with a French accent as 
good as his own. 

“Yes, but not many good ones. 
However, such as they are, go out 
and gather some for ces dames.” 

The child turned to him, with her 
smile brightened by pleasure. “ May 
I, truly?” she asked. 

“ Ah, when I tell you,” said her 
father. 
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The girl glanced at the elder of the 
nuns. 

* May I, traly, ma mére ?” 

“Obey monsieur your father, my 
child,” said the sister, blushing again. 

The child, satisfied with this authori- 
zation, descended from the threshold, 
and was presently lost to sight. 

“You don’t spoil them,” said her 
father, smiling. 

“For everything they must ask 
leave. That is our system. Leave 
is freely granted, but they must ask 
it.” 

“Oh, I don’t quarrel with your sys- 
tem ; I have no doubt it is a very good 
one. I sent you my daughter to see 
what you would make of her. I had 
faith.” 

**One must have faith,’’ the sister 
blaridly rejoined, gazing through her 
spectacles. 

* Well, has my faith been rewarded ? 
What have you made of her ¢” 

The sister dropped her eyes a 
moment. 

“ A good Ohristian, monsieur.” 

Her host dropped his eyes as well ; 
but it was probable that the movement 
had in each case a different spring. 

‘** Yes,” he said in a moment, “ and 
what else ?”’ 

He watched the lady from the con- 
vent, probably thinking that she would 
say that a good Christian was every- 
thing. 

But for all her simplicity, she was 
not so crude as that. 

“A charming young lady—a real 
little woman—a daughter in whom 
you will have nothing but content- 
ment.”’ 

“She seems to me very nice,” said 
the father. ‘‘She is very pretty.” 

‘She is perfect. She has no faults.” 

“ She never had any as a child, and 
I am glad you have given her none.” 

‘*We love her too much,” said the 
spectacled sister, with dignity. “ And 
as for faults, how can we give what we 
have not} Le couvent n'est pas comme 
le monde, monsieur. She is our child, 
as you may say. We have had her 
since she was so small,” 


“Of all those we shall lose this 
year, she is the one we shall miss 
most,” the younger woman murmured, 
deferentially. 

“ Ah, yes, we shall talk long of her,” 
said the other. ‘‘ We shall hold her 
up to the new ones.”’ 

And at this the good sister appeared 
to find her spectacles dim; while her 
companion, after fumbling a moment, 
presently drew forth a pocket hand- 
kerchief of durable texture. 

“ It is not certain that you will lose 
her ; nothing is settled yet,” the host 
rejoined, quickly ; not as if to antici- 
pate their tears, but in the tone of a 
man saying what was most agreeable 
to himself. 

“We should be very happy to be- 
lieve that. Fifteen is very young to 
leave us.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed the gentleman, with 
more vivacity than he had yet used, 
“it is not I who wish to take her away. 
I wish you could keep her always !” 

“Ah, monsieur,” said the elder 
sister, smiling and getting up, “good 
as she is, she is made for the world. 
Le monde y gagnera.” 

“ Tf all the good people were hidden 
away in convents, how would the 
world get on?” her companion softly 
inquired, rising also, 

This was a question of a wider bear- 
ing than the good woman apparently 
supposed; and the lady in spectacles 
took a harmonizing view by saying 
comfortably— 

“Fortunately there are good people 
everywhere.” 

“Tf you are going, there will be 
two less here,” her host remarked, 
gallantly. 

For this extravagant sally his sim- 
ple visitors had no answer, and they 
simply looked at each other in decent 
deprecation ; but their confusion was 
speedily covered by the return of the 
young girl, with two large bunches of 
roses—one of them all white, the other 
red. 

“T give you your choice, mamman 
Catherine,” said the child. “It is only 
the colour that is different, mamman 
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Justine ; there are just as many roses 
in one bunch as another.” 

The two sisters turned to each 
other, smiling and hesitating, with— 
“Which will you take?” and “No, 
it’s for you to choose,” 

“‘T will take the red,” said mother 
Catherine, in the spectacles. “Iam so 
red myself. They will comfort us on 
our way back to Rome.” 

“Ah, they won’t last,” cried the 
young girl. “I wish I could give 
you something that would last!” 

“You have given us a good memory 
of yourself, my daughter. That will 
last.” 

“TI wish nuns could wear pretty 
things. I would give you my blue 
beads,” the child went on. 

“ And do you go back to Rome to- 
night?” her father asked. 

“Yes, we take the train again. We 
have so much to do /a-bas.” 

“ Are you not tired?” 

“We are never tired.” 

“Ah, my sister sometimes,” mur- 
mured the junior votaress. 

“ Not to-day, at any rate. We have 
rested too well here. Que Diew vous 
garde, ma fille.” 

Their host, while they exchanged 
kisses with his daughter, went forward 
to open the door through which they 
were to pass; but as he did so he gave 
a slight exclamation, and stood look- 
ing beyond. The door opened into a 
vaulted ante-chamber, as high as a 
chapel, and paved with red tiles; and 
into this ante-chamber a lady had just 
been admitted by a servant, a lad in 
shabby livery, who was now ushering 
her toward the apartment in which our 
friends were grouped. The gentleman 
at the door, after dropping his excla- 
mation, remained silent; in silence, 
too, the lady advanced. He gave her 
no further audible greeting, and 
offered her no hand, but stood aside 
to let her pass into the drawing-room. 
At the threshold she hesitated. 

“Ts there any one?” she asked. 

“ Some one you may see.” 

She went in, and found herself con- 
fronted with the two nuns and their 


pupil, who was coming forward between 
them, with a hand in the arm of each. 
At the sight of the new visitor they all 
paused, and the lady, who had stopped 
too, stood looking at them. The young 
girl gave a little soft cry— 

“ Ah, Madame Merle !” 

The visitor had been slightly 
startled; but her manner the next 
instant was none the less gracious. 

“Yes, it’s Madame Merle, come to 
welcome you home.” 

And she held out two hands to the 
girl, who immediately came up to her, 
presenting her forehead to be kissed. 
Madame Merle saluted this portion of 
her charming little person, and then 
stood smiling at the two nuns. They 
acknowledged her smile with a decent 
obeisance, but permitted themselves no 
direct scrutiny of this imposing, bril- 
liant woman, who seemed to bring in 
with her something of the radiance of 
the outer world. 

“These ladies have brought my 
daughter home, and now they return 
to the convent,’ the gentleman 
explained. 

* Ah, you go back to Rome? I have 
lately come from there. It was very 
lovely there,” said Madame Merle. 

The good sister's, standing with their 
hands folded into their sleeves, ac- 
cepted this statement uncritically ; 
and the master of the house asked 
Madame Merle how long it was since 
she had left Rome 

“She came to see me at the con- 
vent,” said the young girl, before her 
father’s visitors had time to reply. 

“T have been more than once, 
Pansy,” Madame Merle answered, 
“Am I not your great friend in 
Rome? 

“T remember the last time best,” 
said Pansy, “because you told me I 
should leave the place.” 

“Did you tell her that?” the 
child’s father asked. 

“T hardly remember. I told her 
what I thought would please her. [ 
have been in Florence a week. I hoped 
you would come and see me.” 

“IT should have done so iff I had 
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known you were here. One doesn't 
know such things by inspiration— 
though I suppose one ought. You 
had better sit down.” 

These two speeches were made in a 
peculiar tone of voice—a tone half- 
lowered, and carefully quiet, but as 
from habit rather than from any 
definite heed. 

Madame Merle looked about her, 
choosing her seat. 

“You are going to the door with 
these women? Let me of course not 
interrupt the ceremony. Je vous salue, 
mesdames,” she added, in French, to 
the nuns, as if to dismiss them. 

“This lady is a great friend of ours ; 
you will have seen her at the convent,” 
said the host. ‘“ We have much faith 
in her judgment, and she will help me 
to decide whether my daughter shall 
return to you at the end of the 
holidays.” 

“T hope you will decide in our 
favour, madam,” the sister in spec- 
tacles ventured to remark. 

_ “That is Mr. Osmond’s pleasantry ; 
*T decide nothing,” said Madame 
Merle, smiling still. “I believe you 
have a very good school, but Miss 
Osmond’s friends must remember that 
she is meant for the world.” 

“That is what I have told mon- 
sieur,” sister Catherine answered. 
“It is precisely to fit her for the 
world,” she murmured, glancing at 
Pansy, who stood at a little distance, 
looking at Madame Merle’s elegant 
apparel. 

“Do you hear that, Pansy? You 
are meant for the world,” said Pansy’s 
father. 

The child gazed at him an instant 
with her pure young eyes. 

“Am I not meant for you, papa?” 
she asked. 

Papa gave a quick, light laugh. 

“ That doesn’t prevent it! Iam of 
the world, Pansy.” 

“Kindly permit us to retire,” said 
sister Catherine. “Be good, in any 
case, my daughter.” 

““T shall certainly come back and 
see you,” Pansy declared, recommencing 


her embraces, which were presently in- 
terrupted by Madame Merle. 

“ Stay with me, my child,” she said, 
“while your father takes the good 
ladies to the door.” 

Pansy stared, disappointed, but not 
protesting. She was evidently im- 
pregnated with the idea of submis- 
sion, which was due to any one who 
took the tone of authority; and she 
was a passive spectator of the operation 
of her fate. 

“ May I not see mamman Catherine 
get into the carriage?” she asked, 
very gently. 

“Tt would please me better if you 
would remain with me,” said Madame 
Merle, while Mr. Osmond and his 
companions, who had bowed low again 
to the other visitor, passed into the 
ante-chamber. 

“Oh, yes, I will stay,” Pansy an- 
swered ; and she stood near Madame 
Merle, surrendering her little hand, 
which this lady took. She stared out 
of the window; her eyes had filled 
with tears. 

“T am glad they have taught you 
to obey,” said Madame Merle. ‘That 
is what little girls should do.” 

“Oh yes, I obey very well,” said 
Pansy, with soft eagerness, almost with 
boastfulness, as if she had been speak- 
ing of her piano-playing. And then 
she gave a faint, just audible sigh. 

Madame Merle, holding her hand, 
drew it across her own fine palm, and 
looked at it. The gaze was critical, 
but it found nothing to deprecate ; the 
child’s small hand was delicate and 
fair. 

“T hope they always see that you 
wear gloves,” she said, in a moment. 
** Little girls usually dislike them.” 

“‘T used to dislike them, but I like 
them now,” the child answered. 

“Very good, I will make you a 
present of a dozen.” 

“T thank you very much. What 
colours will they be?” Pansy de- 
manded, with interest. 

Madame Merle meditated a moment. 

“ Useful colours.” 

“ But will they be pretty?” 
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“ Are you fond of pretty things ?” 

“Yes; but—but not too fond,” said 
Pansy, with a trace of asceticism. 

“ Well, they will not be too pretty,” 
Madame Merle answered, with a laugh. 
She took the child’s other hand, and 
drew her nearer ; and then, looking at 
her a moment—‘Shall you miss mother 
Catherine ?” 

“ Yes—when I think of her.” 

“Try, then, not to think of her. 
Perhaps some day,’ added Madame 
Merle, “you will have another 
mother.”’ 

“T don’t think that is necessary,’’ 
Pansy said, repeating her little soft, 
conciliatory sigh, “I had more than 
thirty mothers at the convent.”’ 

Her father’s step sounded again in 
the antechamber, and Madame Merle 
got up, releasing the child. Mr. 
Osmond came in and closed the door ; 
then, without looking at Madame 
Merle, he pushed one or two chairs 
back into their places. 

His visitor waited a moment for 
him to speak, watching him as he 
moved about. Then at last she said 
—‘T hoped you would have come to 
Rome. I thought it possible you 
would have come to fetch Pansy 
away.” 

“That was a natural supposition ; 
but I am afraid it is not the first 
time I have acted in defiance of your 
calculations.” 

“Yes,” said Madame Merle, ‘‘I 
think you are very perverse.” 

Mr. Osmond busied himself for a 
moment in the room—there was plenty 
of space in it to move about—in the 
fashion of a man mechanically seek- 
img pretexts for not giving an atten- 
tion which may be embarrassing. 
Presently, however, he had exhausted 
his pretexts; there was nothing left 
for him—unless he took up a book— 
but to stand with his hands behind 
him, looking at Pansy. ‘ Why didn’t 
you come and see the last of mamman 
Catherine ?” he asked of her abruptly, 
in French. 

Pansy hesitated a moment, glancing 
at Madame Merle. “I asked her to 


stay with me,” said this lady, who 
had seated herself again in another 
lace. 

‘* Ah, that was better,” said Osmond. 
Then, at last, he dropped into a chair, 
and sat looking at Madame Merle; 
leaning forward a little, with his 
elbows on the edge of the arms and 
his hands interlocked. 

“She is going to give me some 
gloves,” said Milly. 

“You needn't tell that to every- 
one, my dear,” Madame Merle 
observed. 

“You are very kind to her,” said 
Osmond. ‘She is supposed to have 
everything she needs.” 

*‘ [should think she had had enough 
of the nuns.” 

“If we are going to discuss that 
matter, she had better go out of the 
room.” 

“ Let her stay,” said Madame Merle. 
“ We will talk of something else.” 

“Tf you like, I won't listen,” Pansy 
suggested, with an appearance of can- 
dour which imposed conviction. 

“You may listen, charming child, 
because you won’t understand,” her 
father replied. The child sat down 
deferentially, near the open door, 
within sight of the garden, into which 
she directed her innocent, wistful eyes ; 
and Mr. Osmond went on, irrele- 
vantly, addressing himself to his 
other companion. ‘“ You are looking 
particularly well.” 

“T think I always look the same,’ 
said Madame Merle. 

“You always are the same. You 
don't vary. You are a wonderful 
woman,” 

“Yes, I think I am.” 

“ You sometimes change your mind, 
however. You told me on your return 
from England that you would not leave 
Rome again for the present.” 

“Tam pleased that you remember 
so well what I say. That was my 
intention. But I have come to Flo- 
rence to meet some friends who have 
lately arrived, and as to whose move- 
ments I was at that time uncertain.” 

“That reason is characteristic. You 
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are always doing something for your 
friends.” 

Madame Merle looked straight at 
her interlocutor, smiling. “It is less 
characteristic than your comment 
upon it— which is perfectly in- 
sincere. J don't, however, make a 
crime of that,” she added, “because 
if you don’t believe what you say 
there is no reason why you should. 
I don’t ruin myself for my friends ; 
I don’t deserve your praise. I care 
greatly for myself.” 

“ Exactly ; but yourself includes so 
many other selves—so much of every- 
thing. I never knew a person whose 
life touched so many other lives.” 

“What do you call one’s life?” 
asked Madame Merle. ‘One's ap- 
pearance, one’s movements, one’s en- 
gagements, one’s society 4” 

“‘T call your life—your ambitions,” 
said Osmond. , 

Madame Merle looked a moment at 
Pansy. “I wonder whether she under- 
stands that,” she murmured. 

“You see she can’t stay with us!” 
And Pansy’s father gave a rather 
joyless smile. “Go into the garden, 
ma bonne, and pluck a flower or two 
for Madame Merle,’ he went on, in 
French. 

“That's just what I wanted to do,” 
Pansy exclaimed, rising with prompt- 
ness and noiselessly departing. Her 
father followed her to the open door, 
stood a moment watching her, and 
then came back, but remained stand- 
ing; or rather strolling to and fro, as 
if to cultivate a sense of freedom which 
in another attitude might be wanting. 

“My ambitions are principally for 
you,” said Madame Merle, looking up 
at him with a certain nobleness of 
expression. 

“That comes back to what I say. 
I am part of your life—I and a thou- 
sand others. You are not selfish—I 
can’t admit that. If you were selfish, 
what should I be? What epithet 
would properly describe me ?” 

“You are indolent. For me that 
is your worst fault.”’ 

“Tam afraid it is really my best.” 


“You don’t care,” said Madame 
Merle, gravely. 

*“No; I don’t think I care much. 
What sort of a fault do you call that? 
My indolence, at any rate, was one of 
the reasons I didn’t go to Rome. But 
it was only one of them.” 

‘*It is not of importance—to me 
at least—that you didn’t go; though 
I should have been glad to see you. 
Iam glad that you are not in Rome 
pow—which you might be, would pro- 
bably be, if you had gone there a 
month ago. There is something I 
should like you to do at present in 
Florence.” 

“Please remember my indolence,’ 
said Osmond. 

“IT will remember it; but I beg 
you to forget it. In that way you 
will have both the virtue and the 
reward. This is not a great labour, 
and it may prove a great pleasure. 
How long is it since you made a new 
acquaintance ?”’ 

“T don’t think I have made any 
since I made yours.” 

“Tt is time you should make an- 
other, then. There is a friend of mine 
T want you to know.” 

Mr. Osmond, in his walk, had gone 
back to the open door again, and 
was looking at his daughter, as she 
moved about in the intense sunshine. 
“‘ What good will it do me?” he asked, 
with a sort of genial crudity, 

Madame Merle reflected a moment. 
“Tt will amuse you.” There was 
nothing crude in this rejoinder ; it 
had been thoroughly well considered. 

“If you say that, I believe it,” said 
Osmond, coming toward her. “There 
are some points in which my confidence 
in you is complete. I am perfectly 
aware, for instance, that you know 
good society from bad.” 

* Society is all bad.” 

‘‘Excuse me. It isn’t a common 
sort of wisdom. You have gained it 
in the right way—experimentally ; 
you have compared an immense num- 
ber of people with each other.” 

“Well, I invite you to profit by 
my knowledge.” 
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“To profit? Are you very sure 
that I shall?”” 

“It’s what I hope. It will depend 
upon yourself. If I could only induce 
you to make an effort !” 

“ Ah, there you are! I knew some- 
thing tiresome was coming. What in 
the world—that is likely to turn up 
here—is worth an effort $” 

Madame Merle flushed a little, and 
her eye betrayed vexation. ‘ Don’t 
be foolish, Osmond. There is no one 
knows better than you that there are 
many things worth an effort.” 

“Many things, I admit. But they 
are none of them probable things.” 

“Tt is the effort that makes them 
probable,” said Madame Merle. 

“ There’s something in that. Who 
is your friend 1” 

“The person I came to Florence to 
see. She is a niece of Mrs. Touchett, 
whom you will not have forgotten.” 

“A niece? The word niece suggests 
youth. I see what you are coming 
to,’’ 

“Yes, she is young—twenty-three 
years old. She is a great friend of 
mine. I met her for the first time in 
England, several months ago, and we 
took a great fancy to each other. I 
like her immensely, and I do what 
I don’t do every day—I admire her. 
You will do the same.” 

“ Not if I can help it.” 

“ Precisely. But you won't be able 
to help it.” 

“Ts she beautiful, clever, rich, 
splendid, universally ‘ntelligent and 
unprecedentedly virtuous? It is only 
on those conditions that I care to 
make her acquaintance. You know 
I asked you some time ago never to 
speak to me of any one who should 
not correspond to that description. 
I know plenty of dingy people; I 
don’t want to know any more.” 

“Miss Archer is not dingy; she’s 
as bright as the morning. She corre- 
sponds to your description; it is for 
that I wish you to know her. She 
fills all your requirements.” 

“More or less, of course.” 

“No; quite literally. She is beau- 


tiful, accomplished, generous, and for 
an American, well-born. She is also 
very clever and very amiable, and she 
has a handsome fortune.”’ 

Mr. Osmond listened to this in silence, 
appearing to turn it over in his mind, 
with his eyes on his informant. “ What 
do you want to do with her?” he 
asked, at last. 

“What you see, Put her in your 
way.” 

‘Isn't she meant for something 
better than that?” 

“T don’t pretend to know what 
people are meant for,” said Madame 
Merle. “I only know what I can do 
with them.” 

“T am sorry for Miss Archer!” 
Osmond declared. 

Madame Merle got up. “If that is 
a beginning of interest in her, I take 
note of it.” 

The two stood there, face to face ; 
she settled her mantilla, looking down 
at it as she did so. 

“You are looking very well,’ 
Osmond repeated, still more irrele- 
vantly than before. “You have got 
some idea. You are never as well as 
when you have got an idea; they are 
always becoming to you.” 

In the manner of these two persons, 
on first meeting on any occasion, and 
especially when they met in the pre- 
sence of others, there was something 
indirect and circumspect, which showed 
itself in glance and tone. They ap- 
proached each other obliquely, as it 
were, and they addressed each other 
by implication. The effect of each 
appeared to be to intensify to an em- 
barrassing degree the self-conscious- 
ness of the other. Madame Merle of 
course carried off all such awkwardness 
better than her friend ; buteven Madame 
Merle had not on this occasion the man- 
ner she would have liked to have— 
the perfect self-possession she would 
have wished to exhibit to her friend. 
The point I wish to make is, however, 
that at a certain moment the obstruc- 
tion, whatever it was, always levelled 
itself, and left them more closely face 
to face than either of them ever was 
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with any one else. This was what had 
happened now. They stood there, 
knowing each other well, and each of 
them on the whole willing to accept 
the satisfaction of knowing, as a 
compensation for the inconvenience— 
—whatever it might be—of being 
known. ; 

“Twish very much you were not 
so heartless,” said Madame Merle, 
quietly... ‘It has always been against 
you, and it will be against you now.” 

“Tam not so heartless as you think. 
Every now and then something touches 
me—as for instance your saying just 
now that your ambitions are for me. 
I don’t understand it ; I don’t see how 
or why they should be. But it touches 
me, all the same.” 

“You will probably understand it 
even less as time goeson. There are 
some things you will never under- 
stand. There is no particular need 
that you should ”’ 

“You, after all, are the most re- 
markable woman,” said Osmond. “You 
have more in you than almost any one. 
I don’t see why you think Mrs. 
Touchett’s niece should matter very 
much to me, when—when ——” and he 
paused a moment. 

“When I myself have mattered so 
little ¢” 

“‘ That of course is not what I meant 
to say. When I have known and ap- 

iated such a woman as you.” 

“Tsabel Archer is better than I,” 
said‘Madame Merle. 

Her companion gavea laugh. “ How 
little you must think of her to say 
that!” 

“ Do you suppose I am capable of 
jealousy? Please answer me that.” 

“ With regard to me? No; on the 
whole I don’t.” 

“Come and see me then, two days 
hence. I am staying at Mrs. Touchett’s 
—the Palazzo Crescentini—and the 
girl will be there.” 

“Why didn’t you ask me that at 
first, simply, without speaking of the 
girl?” said Osmond. “ You could 
have had her there at any rate.” 

Madame Merle looked at him in the 


manner of a woman whom no question 
that he could ask would find un 
pared. “Do you wish to know why ? 
Because I have spoken of you to 
her.” 

Osmond frowned and turned away. 
“‘T would rather not know that.” 
Then, in a moment, he pointed out the 
easel supporting the little water-colour 
drawing. “Have you seen that—my 
last?” 

Madame Merle drew near and 
looked at it a moment. “Is it the 
Venetian Alps—one of your last year’s 
sketches ?”’ 

“Yes—but how you guess every- 
thing !” 

Madame Merle looked for a moment 
longer; then she turned away. “ You 
know I don’t care for your drawings.” 

“T know it, yet 1 am always sur- 
prised at it. They are really so much 
better than most people’s.” 

“That may very well be. But as 
the only thing you do, it’s so little. I 
should have liked you to do so many 
other things: those were my ambi- 
tions.” 

“Yes ; you have told me many times 
—things that were impossible.” 

“ Things that were impossible!” 
said Madame Merle. And then, in 
quite a different tone—“ In itself your 
little picture is very good.” She 
looked about the room—at the old 
cabinets, the pictures, the tapestries, 
the surfaces of faded silk. ‘“ Your 
rooms, at least are perfect,’’ she went 
on. “Iam struck with that afresh, 
whenever I come back; I know none 
better anywhere. You understand 
this sort of thing as no one else does.” 

“T am very sick of it,” said 
Osmond. 

“You must let Miss Archer come 
and see all this. I have told her about 
it.” 

“T don’t object to showing my 
things—when people are not idiots.’’ 

“You do it delightfully, As a 
cicerone in. your own museum you 
appear to particular advantage.” 

Mr. Osmond, in return for this 
compliment, simply turned upon his 
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companion an eye expressive of perfect 
clairvoyance. 

“Did you say she was rich?” he 
asked in a moment. 

“ She has’seventy thousand pounds.” 

“ En écus bien comptés ?” 

“There is no doubt whatever about 
her fortune. I have seen it, as 1 may 
sa Em 
“Satisfactory woman !—I mean you. 
And if I go to see her, shall I see the 
mother?” 

“The mother? She has none—nor 
father either.” 

“The aunt then ; whom did you say ? 
—Mrs. Touchett.” 

“T can easily keep her out of the 
way.” 

“T don’t object to her,” said Os- 
mond ; “I rather like Mrs. Touchett. 
She has a sort of old-fashioned cha- 
racter that is passing away—a vivid 
identity. But that long jackanapes, 
the son—is he about the place?” 

‘* He is there, but he won’t trouble 
you.” 

“ He’s an awful ass.” 

“T think you are mistaken. He is 
avery clever man. But he is not fond 
of being about when I am there, 
because he doesn’t like me.” 

“What could be more asinine than 
that? Did you say that she was 
pretty ?” Osmond went on. 

“Yes; but I won’t say it again, lest 
you should be disappointed. Come 
and make a beginning; that is all I 
ask of you.” 

“ A beginning of what?” 

Madame Merle was silent a moment. 
“T want you of course to marry her.” 

“The beginning of the end! Well, 
I will see for myself. Have you told 
her that ?” 

“For what do you take me? She 
is a very delicate piece of machinery.” 

“Really,” said Osmond, after some 
meditation, “I don’t understand your 
ambitions.” 

“T think you will understand this 
one after you have seen Miss Archer. 
Suspend your judgment till then.” 
Madame Merle, as she spoke, had 
drawn near the open door of the 


garden, where she stood a moment, 
looking out. “Pansy has grown 
pretty,” she presently added. 

“So it seemed to me.” 

“But she has had enough of the 
convent.” 

“T don’t know,” said Osmond. “I 
like what they have made of her. It’s 
very charming.” 

“That's not the convent. It’s the 
child’s nature.” 

“Tt’s the combination, I think. 
She’s as pure as a pearl.” 

“Why doesn’t she come back with 
my flowers then?” Madame Merle 
asked. ‘She is not in a hurry.” 

“We will go and get them,” said 
her companion. 

“She doesn’t like me,” murmured 
Madame Merle, as she raised her 
parasol, and they passed into the 
garden. 


XXII. 


Mapame Mertz, who had come to 
Florence on Mrs. Touchett’s arrival 
at the invitation of this lady—Mrs. 
Touchett offering her for a month the 
hospitality of the Palazzo Crescentini— 
the judicious Madame Merle spoke to 
Isabel afresh about Gilbert Osmond, 
and expressed the wish that she should 
know him; but made no such point of 
the matter as we have seen her do in 
recommending the girl herself to Mr. 
Osmond’s attention. The reason of 
this was perhaps that Isabel offered 
no resistance whatever to Madame 
Merle’s proposal. In Italy, as in 
England, the lady had a multitude 
of friends; both among the natives 
of the country and its heterogeneous 
visitors. She had mentioned to Isabel 
most of the people the girl would 
find it well to know—of course, she 
said, Isabel could know whomever 
she would—and she had placed Mr. 
Osmond near the top of the list. 
He was an old friend of her own ; 
she had known him these ten years ; 
he was one of the cleverest and most 
agreeable men it was possible to meet. 
He was altogether above the respect- 
able average ; quite another affair! 
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He was not perfect—far from it; the 
effect he produced depended a good 
deal on the state of his nerves and his 
spirits. If he were not in the right 
mood he could be very unsatisfactory— 
like most people, after all; but when 
he chose to exert himself no man could 
do it to better purpose. He had his 
peculiarities — which indeed Isabel 
would find to be the case with all 
the men really worth knowing — 
and he did not cause his light to 
shine equally for all persons. Ma- 
dame Merle, however, thought she 
could undertake that for Isabel he 
would be brilliant. He was easily 
bored—too easily, and dull people 
always put him out; but a quick and 
cultivated girl like Isabel would give 
him a stimulus which was too absent 
from his life. At any rate, he was a 
person to know. One should not at- 
tempt to live in Italy without making 
a friend of Gilbert Osmond, who knew 
more about the country than any ore 
except two or three German profes- 
sors. And if they had more know- 
ledge than he, he had infinitely more 
taste ; he had a taste which was quite 
by itself. Isabel 1emembered that 
her friend had spoken of him during 
their multifarious colloquies at Gar- 
dencourt, and wondered a little what 
was the nature of the tie that united 
them. She was inclined to imagine 
that Madame Merle’s ties were pecu- 
liar, and such a possibility was a part 
of the interest created by this sugges- 
tive woman. As regards her relations 
with Mr. Osmond, however, Madame 
Merle hinted at nothing but a long- 
established and tranquil friendship. 
Isabel said that she should be happy 
to know a person who had enjoyed 
her friend’s confidence for so many 
years. ‘You ought to see a great 
many men,” Madame Merle remarked ; 
‘you ought to see as many as possible, 
so as to get used to them.” 

“Used to them?” Isabel repeated, 
with that exceedingly serious gaze 
which sometimes seemed to proclaim 
that she was deficient in a sense of 
humour— an intimation which at other 


moments she effectively refuted. “I 
am not afraid of them!” 

“Used to them, I mean, so as to 
despise them. That's what one comes 
to with most of them. You will pick 
out, for your society, the few whom 
you don’t despise.” 

This remark had a bitterness which 
Madame Merle did not often allow 
herself to betray ; but Isabel was not 
alarmed by it, for she had never sup- 
posed that, as one saw more of the 
world, the sentiment of respect became 
the most active of one’s emotions. 
This sentiment was excited, however, 
by the beautiful city of Florence, 
which pleased her not less than 
Madame Merle had promised ; and if 
her unassisted perception had not 
been able to gauge its charms, she 
had clever companions to call atten- 
tion to latent merits. She was in no 
want, indeed, of «esthetic illumination, 
for Ralph found it a pleasure which 
renewed his own earlier sensations, to 
act as cicerone to his eager young 
kinswoman. Madame Merle remained 
at home; she had seen the treasures 
of Florence so often, and she had 
always something to do. But she 
talked of all things with remarkable 
vividness of memory she remem- 
bered the right-hand angel in the large 
Perugino, and the position of the hands 
of the Saint Elizabeth in the Titian ; 
and had her own opinions as to the 
character of many famous works of 
art, differing often with Ralph with 
great sharpness, and defending her 
interpretations with as much ingenuity 
as good-humour. Isabel listened to the 
discussions which took place between 
the two with a sense that she might 
derive much benefit from them, and 
that they were among the advantages 
which—for instance—she could not 
have enjoyed in Albany. In the clear 
May mornings, before the formal 
breakfast — this repast at Mrs. 
Touchett’s was served at twelve 
o’clock—Isabel wandered about with 
her cousin through the narrow and 
sombre Florentine streets, resting a 
while in the thicker dusk of some 
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historic church, or the vaulted cham- 
bers of some dispeopled convent. She 
went to the galleries and palaces ; she 
looked at the pictures and statues 
which had hitherto been great names 
to her, and exchanged for a know- 
ledge which was sometimes a limita- 
tion a presentiment which proved 
usually to have been a blank. She 
performed all those acts of mental 
prostration in which, on a first visit 
to Italy, youth and enthusiasm so 
freely indulge; she felt her heart 
beat in the presence of immortal 
genius, and knew the sweetness of 
rising tears in eyes to which faded 
fresco and darkened marble grew dim. 
But the return, every day, was even 
pleasanter than the going forth; the 
return into the wide, monumental 
court of the great house in which 
Mrs. Touchett, many years before, 
had established herself, and into the 
high, cool rooms where carven rafters 
and pompous frescoes of the sixteenth 
century looked down upon the prosaic 
minuteness of modern comfort. Mrs. 
Touchett inhabited an historic build- 
ing in a narrow street whose very 
name recalled the strife of medieval 
factions ; and found compensation for 
the darkness of her frontage in the 
modicity of her rent and the brightness 
of a garden in which nature itself 
looked as archaic as the rugged 
architecture of the palace, and which 
illumined the rooms that were in 
regular use. Isabel found that to 
live in such a piace might be a source 
of happiness—almost of excitement. 
At first it had struck her as a sort of 
prison ; but very soon its prison-like 
quality became a merit, for she dis- 
covered that it contained other pris- 
oners than the members of her aunt’s 
household. The spirit of the past was 
shut up there, like a refugee from the 
outer world; it lurked in lonely cor- 
ners, and, at night, haunted even the 
rooms in which Mrs. Touchett diffused 
her matter-of-fact influence. Isabel 
used to hear vague echoes and strange 
reverberations ; she had a sense of the 
hovering of unseen figures, of the 


flitting of ghosts. Often she paused, 
listening, half startled, half disap- 
pointed, on the great cold stone 
staircase. 

Gilbert Osmond came to see Madame 
Merle, who presented him to the young 
lady seated almost out of sight at the 
other end of the room. Isabel, on this 
occasion, took little share in the con- 
versation; she scarcely even smiled 
when the others turned to her ap- 
pealingly ; but sat there as an 
impartial auditor of the brilliant 
discourse of her companions. Mrs. 
Touchett was not present, and these 
two had it, as the phrase is, their 
own way. They talked extremely 
well; it struck Isabel almost as a 
dramatic entertainment, rehearsed in 
advance. Madame Merle referred 
everything to her, but the girl an- 
swered nothing, though she knew that 
this attitude would make Mr. Osmond 
think she was one of those dull people 
who bored him. It was the worse, 
too, that Madame Merle would have 
told him that she was almost as much 
above the marely respectable average 
as he himself, and that sho was put- 
ting her friend dreadfully in the wrong. 
But this was no matter, for once; 
even if more had depended on it, 
Isabel could not have made an at- 
tempt to shine. There was something 
in Mr. Osmond that arrested her and 
held her in suspense—made it seem 
more important that she should get an 
impression of him than that she should 
produce one herself. Besides, Isabel 
had little skill in producing an im- 
pression which she knew to be 
expected ; nothing could be more 
charming, in general, than to seem 
dazzling ; but she had a _ perverse 
unwillingness to perform on a fixed 
occasion. Mr. Osmond, to do him 
justice, had a well-bred air of ex- 
pecting nothing; he was a quiet 
gentleman, with a colourless manner, 
who said elaborate things with a great 
deal of simplicity. Isabel, however, 
privately perceived that if he did not 
expect, he observed; she was very 
sure he was sensitive. His face, his 
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head were sensitive ; he was not hand- 
some, but he was fine, as fine as one 
of the drawings in the long gallery 
above the bridge at the Uffizzi. Mr. 
Osmond was very delicate; the tone 
of his voice alone would have proved 
it. It was the visitor's delicacy that 
made her abstain from interference. 
His talk was like the tinkling of glass, 
and if she had put out her finger she 
might have changed the pitch and 
spoiled the concert. Before he went 
he made an appeal to her. 

“Madame Merle says she will come 
up to my hill-top some day next week 
and drink tea in-my garden. It would 
give me much pleasure if you would 
come with her. It’s thought rather 
pretty—there’s what they call a general 
view. My daughter, too, would be so 
glad—or rather, for she is too young 
to have strong emotions, I should be 
so glad—so very glad!” And Mr. 
Osmond paused a moment, with a 
slight air of embarrassment, leaving his 
sentence unfinished. ‘Ishculd be so 
happy if you could know my daughter,” 
he went on, a moment afterwards. 

Isabel answered that she should be 
delighted to see Miss Osmond, and 
that if Madame Merle would show her 
the way to the bill-top she should be 
very grateful. Upon this assurance 
the visitor took his leave ; after which 
Isabel fully expected that her friend 
would scold her for having been so 
stupid. But to her surprise, Madame 
Merle, who indeed never fell into the 
matter-of-course, said to her in a few 
moments— 

“You were charming, my dear ; you 
were just as one would have wished 
you. You are never disappointing.” 

A rebuke might possibly have been 
irritating, though it is much more pro- 
bable that Isabel would have taken it 
in good part; but, strange to say, the 
words that Madame Merle actually 
used caused her the first feeling of 
displeasure she had known this lady 
to excite. ‘That is more than I in- 
tended,” she answered, coldly. “I 
am under no obligation that I know 
of to charm Mr. Osmond.” 


Madame Merle coloured a moment ; 
but we know it was not her habit to 
retract. ‘My dear child, I didn’t 
speak for him, poor man ; I spoke for 
yourself. Itis not of course a ques- 
tion as to his liking you; it matters 
little whether he likes you or not! 
But I thought you liked him.” 

“JT did,” said Isabel, honestly. 
“But I don’t see what that matters, 
either.” 

“Everything that’ concerns you 
matters to me,” Madame Merle re- 
turned, with a sort of noble gentle- 
ness, “especially when at the same 
time another old friend is concerned.” 

Whatever Isabel’s obligations may 
have been to Mr. Osmond, it must be 
admitted that she found them suffi- 
cient to lead her to ask Ralph a few 
questions about him. She thought 
Ralph’s judgments cynical, but she 
flattered herself that she had learned 
to make allowance for that. 

* Do I know him ?” said her cousin. 
“Oh, yes, I know him ; not well, but 
on the whole enough. I have never 
cultivated his society, and he ap- 
parently has never found mine in- 
dispensable to his happiness. Who 
is'he— what is he? He is a 
mysterious American, who has been 
living these twenty years, or more, in 
Italy. Why doI call him mysterious ' 
Only as a cover for my ignorance; 
I don’t know his antecedents, his 
family, his origin. For all I know, be 
may be a prince in disguise ; he rather 
looks like one, by the way—like a 
prince who has abdicated in a fit of 
magnanimity, and has been in a state 
of disgust ever since. He used to 
live in Rome; but of late years he 
has taken up his abode in Florence ; I 
remember hearing him say once that 
Rome has grown vulgar. He has a 
great dread of vulgarity; that’s his 
special line ; he hasn’t any other that 
I know of. He lives on his income, 
which I suspect of not being vulgarly 
large. He’s a poor gentleman—that's 
what he calls himself. He married 
young and lost his wife, and I believe 
he has a daughter. He also has a 
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sister, who is married to some little 
Count or other, of these parts; I re- 
member meeting her of old. She is 
nicer than he, I should think, but 
rather wicked. I remember there 
used to be some stories about her. I 
don’t think I recommend you to know 
her. But why don’t you ask Madame 
Merle about these people? She knows 
them all much better than I.” 

“T ask you because I want your 
opinion as well as hers,” said Isabel. 

“A fig for my opinion! If you 
fall in love with Mr. Osmond, what 
will you care for that ?” 

“Not much, probably. But mean- 
while it has a certain importance. The 
more information one has about a 
person the better.” 

“T don’t agree to that. We know 
too much about people in these days ; 
we hear too much. Our ears, our 
minds, our mouths, are stuffed with 
personalities. Don’t mind anything 
that any one tells you about any one 
else. Judge every one and every thing 
for yourself.” 

“That's what I try to do,” said 
Isabel ; “‘ but when you do that people 
call you conceited.” 

“ You are not to mind them—that’s 
precisely my argument; not to mind 
what they say about yourself any more 
than what they say about your friend 
or your enemy.” 

Isabel was silent a moment. “I 
think you are right; but there are 
some things I can’t help minding: for 
instance, when my friend is attacked, 
or when I myself am praised.” 

“‘ Of course you are always at liberty 
to judge the critic. Judge people as 
critics, however,” Ralph added, “and 
you will condemn them all!” 

“T shall see Mr. Osmond for my- 
self,” said Isabel. ‘I have promised 
to pay him a visit.” 

“To pay him a visit ?” 

“To go and see his view, his pic- 
tures, his daughter—I don’t know 
exactly what. Madame Merle is to 
take me ; she tells me a great many 
ladies call upon him.” 

“ Ah, with Madame Merle you may 


goanywhere, de confiance,” said Ralph. 
“ She knows none but the best people.”’ 

Isabel said no more about Mr. 
Osmond, but she presently remarked to 
her cousin that she was not satisfied 
with his tone about Madame Merle. 
“Tt seems to me that you insinuate 
things about her. I don’t know what 
you mean, but if you have any grounds 
for disliking her, I think you should 
either mention them frankly or else 
say nothing at all.” 

Ralph, however, resented this charge 
with more apparent earnestness than 
he commonly used. “I speak of 
Madame Merle exactly as I speak 
to her: with an even exaggerated 
respect.” 

“* Exaggerated, precisely. That is 
what I complain of.” 

“T do so because Madame Merle’s 
merits are exaggerated.” 

“By whom, pray! By me? If so, 
I do her a poor service.” 

“ No, no; by herself.” 

“ Ah, I protest!” Isabel cried with 
fervour. ‘If ever there was a woman 
who made small claims—— ” 

“You put your finger on it,” Ralph 
interrupted. “Her modesty is ex- 
aggerated. She has no business with 
small claims—she has a perfect right 
to make large ones.” 

“Her merits are large, then. You 
contradict yourself.”’ 

“Her merits are immense,” said 
Ralph. “She is perfect; she is the 
only woman I know who has but that 
one little fault.”’ 

Isabel turned away with impatience. 
“T don’t understand you; you are too 
paradoxical for my plain mind.” 

“Let me explain. When I say she 
exaggerates, 1 don’t mean it in the 
vulgar sense—that she boasts, over- 
states, gives too fine an account of 
herself. I mean literally that she 
pushes the search for perfection too 
far—that her merits are in themselves 
overstrained. She is too good, too 
kind, too clever, too learned, too ac- 
complished, too everything. She is 
too complete, in a word. I confess to 
you that she acts a little on my nerves. 








and/that I feel about her a good deal 
as that intensely human Athenian felt 
about Aristides the Just.” 

Isabel looked hard at her cousin ; 
but the mocking spirit, if it lurked in 
his words, failed on this occasion to 
peep from his eye. “Do you wish 
Madame Merle to be banished ?’’ she 
inquired. 

“By no means. She is much too 
good company. I delight in Madame 
Merle,” said Ralph Touchett, simply. 

“You are very odious, sir!” Isabel 
exclaimed. And then she asked him 
if he knew anything that was not to 
the honour of her brilliant friend. 

“ Nothing whatever. Don’t you see 
that is just what I mean? Upon the 
character of every one else you may 
find some little black speck ; if I were 
t> take half an hour to it, some day, 
I have no doubt I should be able to 
find one on yours. For my own, of 
course, it is spotted like a leopard. 
But on Madame Merle’s nothing, 
nothing, nothing!” 

“That is just what I think!” said 
Isabel, with a toss of her head. 
“That is why I like her so much.” 

“She is a capital person for you to 
know. Since you wish to see the 
world you couldn't have a better guide.” 

“T suppose you mean by that that 
she is worldly ?” 

“ Worldly? No,” said Ralph ; “she 
is the world itself!” 

It had certainly not, as Isabel for 
the moment took it into her head to 
believe, been a refinement of malice 
in him to say that he delighted in 
Madame Merle. Ralph Touchett took 
his entertainment wherever he could 
find it, and he would not have forgiven 
himself if he had not been able to find 
a great deal in the society of a woman 
in whom the social virtues existed in 
polished perfection. There are deep- 
lying sympathies and antipathies ; and 
it may have been that in spite of the 
intellectual justice he rendered her, 
her absence from his mother’s house 
would not have made life seem barren ; 
but Ralph Touchett had learned to 
appreciate, and there could be no better 
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field for such a talent than the table- 
talk of Madame Merle. He talked 
with her largely, treated her with con- 
spicuous civility, occupied himself with 
her and let her alone, with an oppor- 
tuneness which she herself could not 
have surpassed. There were moments 
when he felt almost sorry for her ; and 
these, oddly enough, were the moments 
when his kindness was least demon- 
strative. He was sure that she had 
been richly ambitious, and that what 
she had visibly accomplished was far 
below her ambition. She had got 
herself into perfect training, but she 
had won ‘none of the prizes. She 
was always plain Madame Merle, the 
widow of a Swiss négociant, with a 
small income and a large acquaint- 
ance, who stayed with people a great 
deal, and was universally liked. The 
contrast between this position and 
any one of some half dozen others 
which he vividly imagined her to have 
had her eyes upon at various moments, 
had an element of the tragical. His 
mother thought he got on beautifully 
with their pliable guest; to Mrs. 
Touchett’s sense two people who dealt 
so largely in factitious theories of con- 
duct would have much in common. 
He had given a great deal of con- 
sideration to Isabel’s intimacy with 
Madame Merle—having long since 
made up his mind that he could not, 
without opposition, keep his cousin to 
himself; and he regarded it on the 
whole with philosophic tolerance. 
He believed it would take care of 
itself; it would not last for ever. 
Neither of these two superior persons 
knew the other as well as she sup- 
posed, and when each of them had 
made certain discoveries, there would 
be, if not a rupture, at least a relaxa- 
tion. Meanwhile he was quite willing 
to admit that the conversation of the 
elder lady was an advantage to the 
younger, who had a great deal to learn, 
and would doubtless learn it better 
from Madame Merle than from some 
other instructors of the young. It 
was not probable that Isabel would 
be injured. 
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Ir would certainly have been hard to 
see what injury could arise to her 
from the visit she presently paid to 
Mr. Osmond’s hill-top. Nothing could 
have been more charming than this 
occasion—a soft afternoon in May, in 
the full maturity of the Italian spring. 
The two ladies drove out of the 
Roman Gate, beneath the enormous 
blank superstructure which crowns 
the fine clear arch of that portal and 
makes it nakedly impressive, and 
wound between high-walled lanes, into 
which the wealth of blossoming orchards 
overdrooped and flung a_ perfume, 
until they reached the small super- 
urban piazza, of crooked . shape, of 
which the long brown wall of the villa, 
oecupied in part by Mr. Osmond, formed 
the principal, or at least the most im- 
posing, side. Isabel went with her 
friend through a wide, high court, 
where a clear shadow rested below, 
and a pair of light-arched galleries, 
facing each other above, caught the 
upper sunshine upon their slim 
columns and the flowering plants in 
which they were dressed. There was 
something rather severe about the 
place; it looked somehow as if, once 
you were in, it ,would not be easy to 
get out. For Isabel, however, there 
was of course as yet no thought of 
getting out, but only of advancing. 
Mr. Osmond met her in the cold ante- 
chamber—it was cold even in the 
month of May—and ushered her, with 
her companion, into the apartment to 
which we have already been intro- 
duced. Madame Merle was in front, 
and while Isabel lingered a little, 
talking with Mr. Osmond, she went 
forward, familiarly, and greeted two 
persons who were seated in the draw- 
ing-room. One of these was little 
Pansy, on whom she bestowed a kiss ; 
the other was a lady whom Mr. 
Osmond presented to Isabel as his 
sister, the Countess Gemini. ‘And 
that is my little girl,” he said, “ who 
has just come out of a convent.” 
No. 257.—voL. XLIIT. 


Pansy had on a scanty white dress, 
and her fair hair was neatly arranged 
in a net ; she wore a pair of slippers, 
tied, sandal-fashion, about her ankles. 
She made Isabel a little conventual 
curtsey, and then came to be kissed, 
The Countess Gemini simply nodded, 
without getting up; Isabel could see 
that she was a woman of fashion. 
She was thin and dark, and not at all 
pretty, having features that suggested 
some tropical bird—a long beak-like 
nose, a small, quickly-moving eye, and 
a mouth and chin that receded ex- 
tremely. Her face, however, thanks 
to a very human and feminine ex- 
pression, was by no means disagree- 
able, and, as regards her appearance, 
it was evident that she understood 
herself and made the most of her 
points. The soft brilliancy of her 
toilet had the look of shimmering 
plumage, and her attitudes were light 
and sudden, like those of a creature 
that perched upon twigs. She had a 
great deal of manner; Isabel, who 
had never known any one with so 
much manner, immediately classified 
the Countess Gemini as the most 
affected of women. She remembered 
that Ralph had not recommended her 
as an acquaintance; but she was 
ready to acknowledge that on a casual 
view the Countess presented no ap- 
pearance of wickedness. Nothing 
could have been kinder or more in- 
nocent than her greeting to Isabel. 

“You will believe that I am glad 
to see you when I tell you that it is 
only because I’ knew you were to be 
here that I came myself. I don’t 
come and see my brother—I make 
him come and see me. This hill of 
his is impossible—I don’t see what 
possesses him. Really, Osmond, you 
will be the ruin of my horses some 
day ; and if they receive an injury you 
will have to give me another pair. 
I heard them panting to-day ; I assure 
youldid. It is very disagreeable to 
hear one’s horses panting when one 
is sitting in the carriage; it sounds, 
too, as if they were not what they 
should be. But I have always had 
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good horses; whatever else I may 
have lacked, I have always managed 
that. My husband doesn’t know 
much, but I think he does know a 
horse. In general the Italians don’t, 
but my husband has been a good deal 
in England. My horses are English 
—so it is all the greater pity they 
should be ruined. I must tell you,” 
she went on, directly addressing Isabel, 
“that Osmond doesn’t often invite 
me ; I don’t think he likes to have me. 
It was quite my own idea, coming to- 
day. I like to see new people, and I 
am sure you are very new. But don’t 
sit there; that chair is not what it 
looks. There are some very good 
seats here, but there are also some 
horrors.” 

These remarks were delivered with 
a variety of little jerks and glances, 
in a tone which, although it expressed 
a high degree of good-nature, was 
rather shrill than sweet. 

“T don’t like to have you, my 
dear?” said her brother. “I am 
sure you are invaluable.” 

“‘T don’t see any horrors anywhere,” 
Isabel declared, looking about her. 
“Everything here seems to me very 
beautiful.” 

“T have got a few good things,” 
Mr. Osmond murmured; “indeed I 
have nothing very bad. But I have 
not what I should have liked.” 

He stood there a little awkwardly, 
smiling and glancing about; his man- 
ner was an odd mixture of the in- 
different and the expressive. He 
seemed to intimate that nothing was 
of much consequence. Isabel made a 
rapid induction: perfect simplicity 
was not the badge of his family. 
Even the little girl from the convent, 
who, in her prim white dress, with 
her small submissive face and her 
hands locked before her, stood there 
as if she were about to partake of 
her first communion—even Mr. Os- 
mond’s diminutive daughter had a 
kind of finish which was not entirely 
artless. 

“You would have liked a few 
things from the Uffizzi and the Pitti— 
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that’s what you would have liked,” 
said Madame Merle. 

‘Poor Osmond, with his old cur- 
tains and crucifixes!” the Countess 
Gemini exclaimed; she appeared to 
call her brother only by his family- 
name. Her ejaculation had no par- 
ticular object; she smiled at Isabel 
as she made it, and looked at her from 
head to foot. 

Her brother had not heard her ; he 
seemed to be thinking what he could 
say to Isabel. “ Won't you have some 
tea !—you must be very tired,” he at 
last bethought himself of remarking. 

‘* No, indeed, I am not tired ; what 
have I done to tire me?” Isabel felt 
a certain need of being very direct, 
of pretending to nothing; there was 
something in the air, in her general 
impression of things—she could hardly 
have said what it was—that deprived 
her of all disposition to put herself 
forward. The place, the occasion, the 
combination of people, signified more 
than lay on the surface; she would 
try to understand—she would not 
simply utter graceful platitudes. Poor 
Isabel was perhaps not aware that 
many women would have uttered 
graceful platitudes to cover the work- 
ing of their observation. It must be 
confessed that her pride was a trifle 
concerned. A man whom she had 
heard spoken of in terms that excited 
interest, and who was evidently 
capable of distinguishing himself, had 
invited her, a young lady not lavish 
of her favours, to come to his house. 
Now that she had done so, the burden 
of the entertainment rested naturally 
upon himself. Isabel was not ren- 
dered less observant, and for the 
moment, I am afraid, she was not 
rendered more indulgent, by perceiving 
that Mr. Osmond carried his burden 
less easily than might have been ex- 
pected. ‘‘ What a fool I was to have 
invited these women here! ” she could 
fancy his exclaiming to himself. 

“You will be tired when you go 
home, if he shows you all his bibelots, 
and gives you a lecture on each,” said 
the Countess Gemini. 
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“T am not afraid of that; but if I 
am tired, I shall at least have learned 
something.” 

“ Very little, Iam afraid. But my 
sister is dreadfully afraid of learning 
anything,” said Mr. Osmond. 

“Oh, I confess to that; I don’t 
want to know anything more—I know 
too much already. The more you 
know, the more unhappy you are.” 

“You should not undervalue know- 
ledge before Pansy, who has not 
finished her education,” Madame 
Merle interposed, with a smile. 

“Pansy will never know any 
harm,” said the child’s father. 
“ Pansy is a little convent-flower.” 

“Oh, the convents, the convents!” 
cried the Countess, with a sharp 
laugh. ‘Speak to me of the. con- 
vents. You may learn anything 
there; I am a convent-flower myself. 
1 don’t pretend to be good, but the 
nuns do. Don’t you see what I 
mean?” she went on, appealing to 
Isabel. 

Isabel was not sure that she saw, 
and she answered that she was very 
bad at following arguments. The 
Countess then declared that she her- 
self detested arguments, but that this 
was her brother’s taste—he would 
always discuss. ‘For me,” she said, 
“one should like a thing or one 
shouldn’t ; one can’t like everything, 
of course. But one shouldn’t attempt 
to reason it out—you never know 
where it may lead you. There are 
some very good feelings that may 
have bad reasons; don’t you know? 
And then there are very bad feelings, 
sometimes, that have good reasons. 
Don’t you see what I mean? I don't 
care anything about reasons, but I 
know what I like.” 

“ Ah, that’s the great thing,” said 
Isabel, smiling, but suspecting that 
her acquaintance with this lightly- 
flitting personage would not lead to 
intellectual repose. If the Countess 
objected to argument, Isabel at this 
moment had as little taste for it, and 
she put out her hand to Pansy, with a 
pleasant sense that such a gesture 


committed her to nothing that would 
admit of a divergence of -views. Gilbert 
Osmond apparently took a rather hope- 
less view of his sister’s tone, and he 
turned the conversation to another 
topic. He presently sat down on the 
other side of his daughter, who had 
taken Isabel's hand for a moment; 
but he ended by drawing her out of 
her chair, and making her stand be- 
tween his knees, leaning against him 
while he passed his arm round her 
little waist. The child fixed her eyes 
on Isabel with a still, disinterested 
gaze, which seemed void of an inten- 
tion, but conscious of an attraction, 
Mr. Osmond talked of many things; 
Madame Merle had said he could be 
agreeable when he chose, and to-day, 
after a little, he appeared not only to 
have chosen, but to have determined. 
Madame Merle and the Countess 
Gemini sat a little apart, conversing 
in the effortless manner of persons 
who knew each other well enough to 
take their ease; every now and then 
Isabel heard the Countess say some- 
thing extravagant. Mr. Osmond talked 
of Florence, of Italy, of the pleasure 
of living in that country, and of the 
abatements to such pleasure. There 
were both satisfactions and draw- 
backs; the drawbacks were pretty 
numerous ; strangers were too apt to 
see Italy in rose-colour. On the whole 
it was better than other countries, if 
one was content to lead a quiet life, 
and take things as they came. It was 
very dull sometimes, but there were 
advantages in living in the country 
which contained the most beauty. 
There were certain impressions that 
one could get only in Italy. There 
were others that one never got there, 
and one got some that were very bad. 
But from time to time one got a de- 
lightful one, which made up for 
everything. He was inclined to think 
that Italy had spoiled a great many 
people ; he was even fatuous enough 
to believe at times that he himself 
might have been a better man if he 
had spent less of his life there. It 
made people idle and dilettantish, and 
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second-rate; there was nothing tonic 
in an Italian life. One was out of the 
current ; one was not dans Je mowve- 
ment, as the French said; one was too 
far from Paris and London. ‘“ We 
are gloriously provincial, I assure 
you,” said Mr. Osmond, “and I am 
perfectly aware that I myself am as 
rusty as a key that has no lock to fit 
it. It polishes me up a little to talk 
with you—not that I venture to pre- 
tend J can turn that very complicated 
lock I suspect your intellect of being! 
But you will be going away before I 
have seen you three times, and [ shall 

rhaps never see you after that. 
That’s what it is to live in a country 
that people come to. When they are 
disagreeable it is bad enough; when 
they are agreeable it is still worse. 
As soon as you find you like them they 
are off again! I have been deceived 
too often; I have ceased to form 
attachments ; to permit myself to feel 
attractions. You mean to stay—to 
settle? That would be really com- 
fortable. Ah yes, your aunt is a sort 
of guarantee; I believe she may be 
depended upon. Oh, she’s an old 
Florentine —I mean, literally, an old 
one; not a modern outsider. She isa 
contemporary of the Medici; she must 
have been present at the burning of 
Savonarola, and I am not sure she 
didn’t throw a handful of chips into 
the flame. Her face is very much 
like some faces in the early pictures ; 
little, dry, definite faces, that must 
have had a good deal of expression, 
but almost always the same one. 
Indeed, I can show you her portrait 
in a fresco of Ghirlandaio’s. I hope 
you don’t object to my speaking that 
way of your aunt, eh? I have an 
idea you don’t. Perhaps you think 
that’s even worse. I assure you there 
is no want of respect in it, to either 
of you. You know I’m a particular 
admirer of Mrs. Touchett.” 

While Isabel’s host exerted himself 
to entertain her in this somewhat con- 
fidential fashion, she looked occasion- 
ally at Madame Merle, who met her 
eyes: with an inattentive smile in 
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which, on this occasion, there was no 
infelicitous intimation that our heroine 
appeared to advantage. Madame 
Merle eventually proposed to ths 
Countess Gemini that they should go 
into the garden, and the Countess, 
rising and shaking out her soft 
plumage, began to rustle toward the 
door. 

**Poor Miss Archer!” she exclaimed, 
surveying the other group with ex- 
pressive compassion. ‘She has been 
brought quite into the family.” 

“Miss Archer can. certainly have 
nothing but sympathy for a family to 
which you belong,” Mr. Osmond 
answered, with a laugh which, though 
it had something of a mocking ring, 
was not ill-natured. , 

“T don’t know what you mean by 
that! I am sure she will see no 
harm in me but what you tell her, I 
am better than he says, Miss Archer,” 
the Countess went on. “I am only 
rather light. Is that all he has said ? 
Ah then, you keep him in good 
humour. Has he opened on one of 
his favourite subjects? I give you 
notice that there are two or three that 
he treats @ fond. In that case you 
had better take off your bonnet.” 

“T don’t think I know what Mr. 
Osmond’s favourite subjects are,” said 
Isabel, who had risen to her feet. 

The Countess assumed, for an in- 
stant, an attitude of intense medita- 
tion; pressing one of her hands, 
with the finger-tips gathered together, 
to her forehead. 

“T’ll tell you in a moment,” she 
answered. ‘‘One is Machiavelli, the 
other is Vittoria Colonna, the next is 
Metastasio.”’ 

“ Ah, with me,” said Madame Merle, 
passing her arm into the Countess 
Gemini’s, as if to guide her course 
to the garden, “‘ Mr. Osmond is never 
so historical.” 

“Oh you,” the Countess answered 
as they moved away, “‘you yourself 
are Machiavelli—you yourself are 
Vittoria Colonna !” 

“We shall hear next that poor 
Madame Merle is Metastasio! ” Gilbert 
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Osmond murmurea, with a little 
melancholy smile. 

Isabel had got up, on the assump- 
tion that they too were to go into the 
garden ; but Mr. Osmond stood there, 
with no apparent inclination to leave 
the room, with his hands in the 
pockets of his jacket, and his daughter, 
who had now locked her arm into one 
of his own, clinging to him and look- 
ing up, while her eyes moved from his 
own face to Isabel's. Isabel waited, 
with a certain unuttered contented- 
ness, to have her movements directed ; 
she liked Mr. Osmond’s talk, his com- 
pany; she felt that she was being 
entertained. Through the open doors 
of the great room she saw Madame 
Merle and the Countess stroll across 
the deep grass of the garden; then 
she turned, and her eyes wandered 
over the things that were scattered 
about her. The understanding had 
been that her host shuld show her 
his treasures ; his picture: and cabinets 
all looked like treasures. Isabel, after 
a moment, went toward one of the 
pictures to see it better; but, just as 
she had done so, Mr. Osmond said to 
her, abruptly — 

“Miss Archer, what do you think 
of my sister?” 

Isabel turned, with a good deal of 
surprise— 

“Ah, don’t ask me that—I have 
seen your sister too little.’’ 

“Yes, you have seen her very little ; 
but you must have observed that there 
is not a great deal of her to see. What 
do you think of our family tone?” 
Osmond went on, smiling. “I should 
like to know how it strikes a fresh, 
unprejudiced mind. I know what 
you are going to say—you have had 
too little observation of it. Of course 
this is only a glimpse. But just take 
notice, in future, if you have a chance, 
I sometimes think we have got into 
a rather bad way, living off here 
among things and people not our own, 
without responsibilities or attach- 
ments, with nothing to hold us to- 
gether or keep us up; marrying 
foreigners, forming artificial tastes, 
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playing tricks with our natural mis- 
sion! Let me add, though, that I say 
that much more for myself than for 
my sister. She’s a very good woman 
—better than she seems. She is 
rather unhappy, and as she is not of 
a very serious disposition, she doesn't 
tend to show it tragically ; she shows 
it comically instead. She has got a 
nasty husband, though I am not sure 
she makes the best of him. Of course, 
however, a nasty husband is an awk- 
ward thing. Madame Merle gives her 
excellent advice, but it’s a good deal 
like giving a child a dictionary to learn 
a language with. He can look out 
the words, but he can’t put them to- 
gether. My sister needs a grammar, 
but unfortunately she is not gram- 
matical. Excuse my troubling you 
with these details; my sister was 
very right in saying that you have 
been taken into the family. Let me 
take down that picture; you want 
more light.” 

He took down the picture, carried 
it toward the window, related some 
curious facts about it. She looked at 
the other works of art, and he gave 
her such further information as might 
appear to be most acceptable to a 
young lady making a call on a sum- 
mer’s afternoon. His pictures, his 
carvings, and tapestries were interest- 
ing; but after a while Isabel became 
conscious that the owner was more 
interesting still. He resembled no 
one she had ever seen; most of the 
people she knew might be divided 
into groups of half-a-dozen specimens. 
There were one or two exceptions to 
this ; she could think, for instance, of 
no group that would contain her Aunt 
Lydia. There were other people who 
were, relatively speaking, original 
—original, as one might say, by 
courtesy —such as Mr. Goodwood, 
as her cousin Ralpb, as Henrietta 
Stackpole, as Lord Warburton, as 
Madame Merle. But in essentials, 
when one came to look at them, these 
individuals belonged to types which 
were already present to her mind. 
Her mind contained no class which 
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ofered a natural place to Mr. Osmond 
—he was a specimen apart. Isabel 
did not say all these things to herself 
at the time; but she felt them, and 
afterwards they became distinct. For 
the moment she only said to herself 
that Mr. Osmond had the interest of 
rareness. It was not so much what 
he said and did, but rather what he 
withheld, that distinguished him; he 
indulged in no striking deflections 
from common usage ; he was an origi- 
nal without being an eccentric. Isabel 
had never met a person of so fine a 
grain. The peculiarity was physical, 
to begin with, and it extended to his 
immaterial part. His dense, delicate 
hair, his overdrawn, retouched fea- 
tures, his clear complexion, ripe with- 
out being coarse, the very evenness of 
the growth of his beard, and that 
light, smooth, slenderness of structure 
which made the movement of a single 
one of his fingers produce the effect of 
an expressive gesture—these personal 
points struck our observant young 
lady as the signs of an unusual sensi- 
bility. He was certainly fastidious 
and critical ; he was probably irritable. 
His sensibility had governed him— 
possibly governed him too much ; it 
had made him impatient of vulgar 
troubles and had led him to live by 
himself, in a serene, impersonal way, 
thinking about art and beauty and 
history. He had consulted his taste 
in everything—his taste alone, per- 
haps; that was what made him so 
different from every one else. Ralph 
had something of this same quality, 
this appearance of thinking that life 
was a matter of connoisseurship ; but 
in Ralph it was an anomaly, a kind 
of humorous excrescence, whereas in 
Mr. Osmond it was the key-note, and 
everything was in harmony with it. 
Isabel was certainly far from under- 
standing him completely ; his meaning 
was not at all times obvious. It was 
hard to see what he meant, for instance, 
by saying that he was gloriously pro- 
vincial— which was so exactly the 
opposite of what she had supposed. 
Was it a harmless paradox, intended 


to puzzle her? or was it the last re- 
finement of high culture? Isabel 
trusted that she should learn in time ; 
it would be very interesting to learn. 
If Mr. Osmond were provincial, pray 
what were the characteristics of the 
capital? Isabel could ask herself this 
question, in spite of having perceived 
that her host was a shy personage ; for 
such shyness as his—the shyness of 
ticklish nerves and fine perceptions— 
was perfectly consistent with the best 
breeding. Indeed, it was almost a 
proof of superior qualities. Mr. Osmond 
was not a man of easy assurance, who 
chatted and gossiped with the fluency 
of a superficial nature ; he was critical 
of himself as well as of others, and 
exacting a good deal of others (to 
think them agreeable), he probably 
took a rather ironical view of what 
he himself offered: a proof, into the 
bargain, that he was not grossly con- 
ceited. If he had not been shy, he 
would not have made that gradual, 
subtle, successful effort to overcome 
his shyness to which Isabel felt that 
she owed both what pleased and what 
puzzled her, in his conversation to- 
day. His suddenly asking her what 
she thought of the Countess of Gemini 
—that was doubtless a proof that he 
was interested in her feelings; it 
could scarcely be as a help to know- 
ledge of his own sister. That he 
should be so interested showed an 
inquiring mind; but it was a little 
singular that he should sacrifice his 
fraternal feeling to his curiosity. This 
was the most eccentric thing he had 
done. 

There were two other rooms, beyond 
the one in which she had been re- 
ceived, equally full of picturesque ob- 
jects, and in these apartments Isabel 
spent a quarter of an hour. Every 
thing was very curious and valuable, 
and Mr. Osmond continued to be the 
kindest of ciceroni, as he led her from 
one fine piece to another, still holding 
his little girl by the hand. His kind- 
ness almost surprised our young lady, 
who wondered why he should take so 
much trouble for her; and she was 
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oppressed at last with the accumula- 
tion of beauty and knowledge to which 
she found herself introduced. There 
was enough for the present ; she had 
ceased to attend to what he said; she 
listened to him with attentive eyes, 
but she was not thinking of what he 
told her. He probably thought she 
was cleverer than she was; Madame 
Merle would have told him so; which 
was a pity, because in the end he 
would be sure to find out, and then 
perhaps even her real cleverness would 
not reconcile him to his mistake. A 
part of Isabel’s fatigue came from the 
effort to appear as intelligent as she 
believed Madame Merle had described 
her, and from the fear (very unusual 
with her) of exposing—not her igno- 
rance; for that she cared compara- 
tively little—but her possible gross- 
ness of perception. 1t would have 
annoyed her to express a liking for 
something which her host, in his 
superior enlightenment, would think 
she ought not to like; or to pass by 
something at which the truly initiated 
mind would arrest itself. She was 
very careful, therefore, as to what she 
said, as to what she noticed or failed 
to notice—more careful than she had 
ever been before. 

They came back into the first of the 
rooms, where the tea had been served ; 
but as the two other ladies were still 
on the terrace, and as Isabel had not 
yet been made acquainted with the 
view, which constituted the para- 
mount distinction of the place, Mr. 
Osmond directed her steps into the 
garden, without more delay. Madame 
Merle and the Countess had had chairs 
brought out, and as the afternoon was 
lovely the Countess proposed they 
should take their tea in the open air. 
Pansy therefore was sent to bid the 
servant bring out the tray. The sun 
had got low, the golden light took a 
deeper tone, and on the mountains 
and the plain that stretched beneath 
them, the masses of purple shadow 
seemed to glow as richly as the places 
that were still exposed. The scene 
had an extraordinary charm. The 


air was almost solemnly still, and the 
large expanse of the landscape, with 
its gardenlike culture and nobleness 
of outline, its teeming valley and 
delicately-fretted hills, its peculiarly 
human-looking touches of habitation, 
lay there in splendid harmony and 
classic grace. 

“You seem so well pleased that I 
think you can be trusted to come 
back,” Mr. Osmond said, as he led 
his companion to one of the angles 
of the terrace. 

“TI shall certainly come back,” 
Isabel answered, “in spite of what 
you say about its being bad to live 
in Italy. What was that you said 
about one’s natural mission? I won- 
der if I should forsake my natural 
mission if I were to settle in 
Florence.” 

“A woman’s natural mission is to 
be where she is most appreciated.” 

“The point is to find out where 
that is.” 

“ Very true—a woman often wastes 
a great deal of time in the inquiry. 
People ought to make it very plain 
to her.” 

“Such a matter would have to be 
made very plain to me,” said Isabel, 
smiling. 

“T am glad, at any rate, to hear 
you talk of settling. Madame Merle 
had given me an idea that you were 
of a rather roving disposition. I 
thought she spoke of your having 
some plan of going round the world.” 

“Tam rather ashamed of my plans ; 
I make a new one every day.” 

“T don’t see why you should be 
ashamed ; it’s the greatest of plea- 
sures.” 

“Tt seems frivolous, I think,” said 
Isabel. ‘‘One ought to choose some- 
thing, very deliberately, and be faith- 
ful to that.” 

“ By that rule, then, I have not 
been frivolous.” 

“Have you never made plans ?”’ 

“ Yes, 1 made one years ago, and I 
am acting on it to-day.” 

“Tt must have been a.very pleasant 
one,” said Isabel. 
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“It was very simple. It was to be 
as quiet as possible.” 

“ As quiet ?’’ the girl repeated. 

“Not to worry—not to strive nor 
struggle. To resign myself. To be 
content with a little.” He uttered 
these sentences slowly, with little 
pauses between, and his intelligent 
eyes were fixed upon Isabel’s, with 
the conscious look of a man who has 
brought himself to confess something. 

“Do you call that simple?” Isabel 
asked, with a gentle laugh. 

“Yes, because it’s negative.” 

“Has your life been negative ?” 

“Call it affirmative if you like. 
Only it has affirmed my indifference. 
Mind you, not my natural indifference 
—TI had none. But my studied, my 
wilful renunciation.”’ 

Isabel scarcely understood him ; it 
seemed a question whether he were 
joking or not. Why should a man 
who struck her as having a great fund 
of reserve suddenly bring himself to 
be so confidential? This was his 
affair, however, and his confidences 
were interesting. ‘I don’t see why 
you should have renounced,”’ she said 
in a moment. 

“ Because I could no nothing. [ 
had no prospects, 1 was poor, and I 
was not a man of genius. I had no 
talents even ; I took my measure early 
in life. I was simply the most fas- 
tidious young gentleman living. There 
were two or three people in the world 
I envied—the Emperor of Russia, for 
instance, and the Sultan of Turkey ! 
There were even moments when I 
envied the Pope of Rome—for the 
consideration he enjoys. I should have 
been delighted to be considered to 
that extent; but since I couldn't be, 
I didn’t care for anything less, and I 
made up my mind not to go in for 
honours. A gentleman can always 
consider himself, and fortunately, I 
was agentleman. [ could do nothing 
in Italy—lI couldn't even be an Italian 
patriot. To do that, I should have 
had to go out of the country ; and I 
was too fond of it to leave it. Sol 
have passed a great many years here, 





on that quiet plan I spoke of. I have 
not been at all unhappy. I don’t mean 
to say I have cared for nothing ; but 
the things I have cared for have been 
definite—limited. The events of my 
life have been absolutely unperceived 
by any one save myself; getting an 
old silver crucifix at a bargain (I have 
never bought anything dear, of course), 
or discovering, as I once did, a sketch 
by Correggio on a panel daubed over 
by some inspired idiot!” 

This would have been rather a dry 
account of Mr. Osmond’s career if 
Isabel had fully believed it; but 
her imagination supplied the human 
element which she was sure had not 
been wanting. His life had been 
mingled with other lives more than be 
admitted; of course she could not 
expect him to enter into this. For 
the present she abstained from pro- 
voking further revelations ; to intimate 
that he had not tcld her everything 
would be more familiar and less con- 
siderate than she now desired to be. 
He had certainly told her quite enough. 
It was her present inclination, how- 
ever, to express considerable sympathy 
for the success with which he had 
preserved his independence. “ That's 
a very pleasant life,’ she said, “to 
renounce everything but Correggio !’’ 

“Oh, I have been very happy ; don’t 
imagine me to suggest for a moment 
that I have not. It’s one’s own fault 
if one is not happy.” 

“Have you lived here always?” 

“No, not always. I lived a long 
time at Naples, and many years in 
Rome. But I have been here a good 
while. Perhaps I shall have to change, 
however; to do something else. I 
have no longer myself to think of. 
My daughter is growing up, and it is 
very possible she may not care so much 
for the Correggios and crucifixes as I. 
I shall have to do what is best for 
her.” 

“Yes, do that,’’ said Isabel. ‘‘ She 
is such a dear little girl.” 

“Ah,” cried Gilbert Osmond, with 
feeling, “she is a little saint of 
heaven! She is my great happiness !’’ 
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XXIV. 


Wuite this sufliciently intimate col- 
loquy (prolonged for some time after 
we cease to follow it) was going on, 
Madame Merle and her companion, 
breaking a silence of some duration, 
had begun to exchange remarks. They 
were sitting in an attitude of unex- 
pressed expectancy ; an attitude espe- 
cially marked on the part of the 
Countess Gemini, who, being of a more 
nervous temperament than Madame 
Merle, practised with less success the 
art of disguising impatience. What 
these ladies were waiting for would 
not have been apparent, and was per- 
haps not very definite to their own 
minds. Madame Merle waited for 
Osmond to release their young friend 
from her (éte-d-téte, and the Countess 
waited because Madame Merle did. 
The Countess, moreover, by waiting, 
found the time ripe for saying some- 
thing discordant; a necessity of which 
she had been conscious for the last 
twenty minutes. Her brother wan- 
dered with Isabel to the end of the 
garden, and she followed the pair for 
a while with her eyes. 

“My dear,” she then observed to 
Madame Merle, ‘‘ you will excuse me 
if I don’t congratulate you!” 

“Very willingly ; for I don’t in the 
least know why you should.” 

“Haven’t you a little plan that 
you think rather well of?” And the 
Countess nodded towards the retreat- 
ing couple. 

Madame Merle’s eyes took the same 
direction ; then she looked serenely at 
her neighbour. ‘You know I never 
understand you very well,” she an- 
swered, smiling. 

** No one can understand better than 
you when you wish. I see that, just 
now, you don’t wish to.” 

“ You say things to me that no one 
else does,” said Madame Merle, gravely, 
but without bitterness. 

‘*You mean things you don’t like? 
Doesn’t Osmond sometimes say such 


things ?” 


“What your brother says has a 

int.” 

“Yes, avery sharp one sometimes. 
If you mean that I am not so clever as 
he, you must not think I shall suffer 
from your saying it. But it will be 
much better that you should under- 
stand me.” 

“Why so?” asked Madame Merle ; 
“what difference will it make?” 

“If I don’t approve of your plan, 
you ought to know it in order to 
appreciate the danger of my inter- 
fering with it.” 

Madame Merle looked asif she were 
ready to admit that there might be 
something in this ; but ina moment she 
said quietly—‘ You think me more 
calculating than I am.” 

“It’s not your calculating that I 
think ill of; it’s your calculating 
wrong. You have done so in this 
case.” 

“You must have made extensive 
calculations yourself to discover it.” 

‘No, I have not had time for that. 
I have seen the girl but this once,” 
said the Countess, “and the conviction 
has suddenly come to me. [ like her 
very much,” 

“So do I,” Madame Merle declared. 

“You have a strange way of show- 
ing it.” 

“‘Surely—I have given her the 
advantage of making your acquaint- 
ance.” 

* That, indeed,” cried the Countess, 
with a laugh, “is perhaps the best 
thing that could happen to her !” 

Madame Merle said nothing for 
some time. The Countess’s manner 
was impertinent, but she did not 
suffer this to discompose her; and 
with her eyes upon the violet slope of 
Monte Morello, she gave herself up to 
reflection. 

“My dear lady,” she said at last, 
“T advise you not to agitate yourself. 
The matter you allude to concerns 
three persons much stronger of pur- 
pose than yourself.” 

“Three persons? You and Osmond, 
of course. But is Miss Archer also 
very strong of purpose?” 
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‘Quite as much so as we.” 

* Ah then,” said the Countess radi- 
antly, “if I convince her it’s her 
interest to resist you, she will do so 
successfully !” 

“Resist us? Why do you express 
yourself so coarsely? She is not to be 
subjected to force.” 

“Tam not sure of that. You are 
capable of anything, you and Osmond. 
I don’t mean Osmond by himself, and 
I don’t mean you by yourself. But 
together you are dangerous—like some 
chemical combination.” 

“You had better leave us alone, 
then,” said Madame Merle, smiling. 

**T don’t mean to touch you—but I 
shall talk to that girl.’’ 

“My poor Amy,” Madame Merle 
murmured, “I don’t see what has got 
into your head.” 

“ T take an interest in her—that is 
what has got into my head. [ like 
her.”’ 

Madame Merle hesitated a moment. 
“TI don’t think she likes you.” 

The Countess’s bright little eyes 
expanded, and her face was set in a 
grimace. “Ah, you are dangerous,” 
she cried, “ even by yourself!” 

“Tf you want her to like you, don’t 
abuse your brother to her,” said 
Madame Merle. 

“TI don’t suppose you pretend she 
has fallen in love with him—in two 
interviews.” 

Madame Merle looked a moment at 
Isabel and at the master of the house, 
He was leaning against the parapet, 
facing her, with his arms folded ; and 
she, at present, though she had her 
face turned to the opposite prospect, 
was evidently not scrutinising it. As 
Madame Merle. watched her, she 
lowered her eyes; she was listening, 
possibly with a certain embarrassment, 
while she pressed the point of her 
parasol into the path. Madame Merle 
rose from her chair. ‘‘ Yes, I think 
so!” she said. 

The shabby footboy, summoned by 
Pansy, had come out with a small 
table, which he placed upon the grass, 
and then had gone back and fetched the 


tea-tray ; after which he again disap- 
peared, to return with a couple of 
chairs. Pansy had watched these 
proceedings with the deepest interest, 
standing with her small hands folded 
together upon the front of her scanty 
frock ; but she had not presumed to 
offer assistance to the servant. When 
the tea-table had been arranged, how- 
ever, she gently approached her aunt. 

“Do you think papa would object to 
my making the tea?” 

The Countess looked at her with a 
deliberately critical gaze, and without 
answering her question. ‘‘ My poor 
niece,” she said, “is that your best 
frock ?” 

“ Ah no,” Pansy answered, “it’s 
just a little toilet for common occa- 
sions.” 

“Do you call it a common occasion 
when I come to see you!—to say 
nothing of Madame Merle and the 
pretty lady yonder.” 

Pansy reflected a moment, looking 
gravely from one of the persons men- 
tioned to the other. Then her face 
broke into its perfect smile. ‘I have 
a pretty dress, but even that one is 
very simple. Why should I expose it 
beside your beautiful things ?” 

“ Because it’s the prettiest you have ; 
for me you must always wear the 
prettiest. Please put it on the next 
time. It seems to me they don’t dress 
you so well as they might.” 

The child stroked down her anti- 
quated skirt, sparingly. “It’s a good 
little dress to make tea—don’t you 
think? Do you not believe papa 
would allow me?” 

‘Impossible for me to say, my 
child,” said the Countess. “ For me, 
your father’s ideas are unfathomable. 
Madame Merle understands them 
better ; ask her.” 

Madame Merle smiled with her 
usual geniality. “ It’s a weighty 


question—let me think. It seems to 
me it would please your father to see 
a careful little daughter making his 
tea. It’s the proper duty of the 
daughter of the house—when she 
grows up.” 
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“So it seems to me, Madame 
Merle!” Pansy cried. “You shall 
see how well I will make it. A spoon- 
ful for each.” And sho began to busy 
herself at the table. 

“Two spoonfuls for me,’’ said the 
Countess, who, with Madame Merle, 
remained for some moments watching 
her. “Listen to me, Pansy,” the 
Countess resumed at last. ‘I should 
like to know what you think of your 
visitor.” 

“Ah, she is not mine—she is 
papa’s,” said Pansy. 

“Miss Archer came to see you as 
well,” Madame Merle remarked. 

“T am very happy to hear that. 
She has been very polite to me.” 

“Do you like her, then?’ the 
Countess asked. 

“She is charming—charming,” said 
Pansy, in her little neat, conversational 
tone. “She pleases me exceedingly.” 

“And you think she pleases your 
father?” 

“Ah, really, Countess,” murmured 
Madame Merle, dissuasively. “Go 
and call them to tea,” she went on, to 
the child. 

“You will see if they don’t like 
it!” Pansy declared ; and went off to 
summon the others, who were still 
lingering at the end of the terrace. 

“If Miss Archer is to become her 
mother it is surely interesting to know 
whether the child likes her,’’ said the 
Countess. 

‘*Tf your brother marries again it 
won't be for Pansy’s sake,” Madame 
Merle replied. ‘‘ She will soon be six- 
teen, and after that she will begin to 
need a husband rather than a step- 
mother.” 

* And will you provide the husband 
as well?” 

“T shall certainly take an interest 
in her marrying well. I imagine you 
will do the same.” 

“Indeed I sha’n’t !” cried the Coun- 
tess. ‘ Why should I, of all women, 
set such a price on a husbani?” 

“You didn’t marry well; that’s 
what Iam speaking of. When I say 
a husband, [ mean a good one.’ 


“There are no good ones. Osmond 
won't be a good one.’’ 

Madame Merle closed her eyes a 
moment. “ You are irritated just now ; 
I don’t know why,” she said, pre- 
sently. “TI don’t think you will really 
object either to your brother, or to 
your niece's, marrying, when the time 
comes for them to do so; and as re- 
gards Pansy, I am confident that we 
shall some day have the pleasure of 
looking for a husband for her together. 
Your large acquaintance will be a 
great help.” 

‘Yes, I am irritated,” the Countess 
answered. “You often irritate me. 
Your own coolness is extraordinary ; 
you are a strange woman.” 

“Tt is much better that we should 
always act together,” Madame Merle 
went on. 

“Do you mean that as a threat?” 
asked the Countess, rising. 

Madame Merle shook her head, with 
a smile of sadness. “No indeed, you 
have not my coolness ! ” 

Isabel and Mr. Osmond were now 
coming toward them, and Isabel had 
taken Pansy by the hand. 

“Do you pretend to believe he would 
make her happy?” the Countess 
demanded. 

“Tf he should marry Miss Archer 
I suppose he would behave like a gen- 
tleman.” 

The Countess jerked herself into a 
succession of attitudes. ‘‘Do you 
mean as most gentlemen behave? 
That would be much to be thankful 
for! Of course Osmond’s a gentle- 
man; his own sister needn't bereminded 
of that. But does he think he can 
marry any girl he happens to pick out? 
Osmond’s a gentleman, of course ; but 
I must say I have never, no never, seen 
any one of Osmond’s pretensions! 
What they are all based upon is more 
than I can say. I am his own sister ; 
I might be supposed to know. Who 
is he, if you please? What has he 
ever done? If there had been any- 
thing particularly grand in his origin 
—if he were made of some superior 
clay—I suppose I should have got 
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some inkling of it. If there had been 
any great honours or splendours in the 
family, I should certainly have made 
the most of them; they would have 
been of good use to me. But there 
is nothing, nothing, nothing. His 
parents were charming people of 
course ; but so were yours, I have no 
doubt. Every one is a charming person, 
nowadays. Even I am a charming 
person ; don’t laugh, it has literally 
been said. As for Osmond, he has 
always appeared to believe that he is 
descended from the gods.” 

“You may say what you please,” 
said Madame Merle, who had ‘istened 
to this quick outbreak none the 
less attentively, we may believe, 
because her eye wandered away 
from the speaker, and her hands 
busied themselves with adjusting the 
knots of ribbon on her dress. “ You 
Osmonds are a fine race—your blood 
must flow from some very pure source. 
Your brother, like an intelligent man, 
has had the conviction of it, if he has 
not had the proofs. You are modest 
about it, but you yourself are extremely 
distinguished. What do you say 
about your niece? The child’s a 
little duchess. Nevertheless,” Madame 
Merle added, “it will not be an easy 


matter for Osmond to marry Miss 
Archer. But he can try.” 

“T hope she will refuse him.: It 
will take him down a little.” 

“ We must not forget that he is one 
of the cleverest of men.” 

“T have heard you say that before ; 
but I haven’t yet discovered what he 
has done !” 

“What he has done? He has never 
done anything; that has had to be 
undone. And he has known how to 
wait.” 

“To wait for Miss Archer’s money ! 
How much of it is there?” 

“That’s not what I mean,” said 
Madame Merle. “Miss Archer has 
seventy thousand pounds.” 

“ Well, it is a pity she is so nice,” 


the Countess declared. ‘‘To be sacri- 
ficed, any girl would do. She needn't 
be superior.” 


“If she were not superior, your 
brother would never look at her. He 
must have the best.” 

“Yes,” rejoined the Countess, as 
they went forward a little to meet the 
others, “ he is very hard to please. 
That makes me fear for her happi- 
ness !” 


Henry James, JR. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHRISTMAS AND ANCESTOR WORSHIP IN THE BLACK 
MOUNTAIN. 


ITI. 


Ir was the sight of a large Christ- 
mas wheel-cake (chesnitza) at Risano, 
with the thickish stem of a young 
pine-tree stuck into its central hole, 
and a comparison of this with other 
cakes of the same wheol-like shape, in 
which a lighted wax taper took tho 
place of the primitive Christmas-tree, 
which first suggested to me that there 
might be a more ancient origin for the 
wheel-shape of the yule cakes them- 
selves. 

Was it possible that the flaming 
taper or the wooden stem rising up 
from the central socket of the wheel 
simply represented the symbolic sur- 
vival of the ancient “ fire-churn,” ! the 
old Indian Arani, the lower wooden 
disk and the upper wooden drill by 
the friction of whose spinning fire was 
produced in days before the use of 
flint and steel was known? 

The manner of kindling the “ Veed- 
fire” or Notfeuer, the sacred fire still 
occasionally lit in parts of Germany 
and the British Isles as a means where- 
by to stay a murrain amongst cattle, 
and produced by friction of two pieces 
of wood, in the same manner as the 


1 Stephenson "(Sdma Veda, pref. p. vii.) 
observes that the Indian process by which fire 
is obtained from the wood is called churning, 
as it resembles that by which butter in India 
is separated from the milk. It consists in 
drilling one piece of the Arani wood into 
another by pulling a string tied to it with a 
jerk with the one hand while the other is 
slackened, and so alternately till the wood 
takes «fire. It appears that the old Teutonic 
word for the Arani was also ‘“fire-churn.” 
Although it has passed from our own language, 
the word has been preserved by the Finns, 
who had originally borrowed it from the 
Norsemen. In the Finnish epic, Paivan 
Poika “ Kirnusi tulisen Kirnun”—‘‘ Churned 
in the fire-churn.”—Kuhn,* Die Herabkunft 
des Feuers, p. 110, 


sacred fires of old, is extremely 
significant. Among the Nether 
Saxon peasants near Marburg a new 
waggon-wheel with a still unused axle- 
tree was taken and the fire produced 
by rapidly rotating it in the socket 
of the wheel. In Frisia this fire 
was produced by the friction of a rod 
in the ‘“ Nine-felloed wheel,” “thet 
niugenspetze fial’”’ of the old Frisian 
laws. In the parts about Hildesheim, 
the Votfeuer is generated by the friction 
of a pole in an old waggon-wheel. 
Near Trier, and elsewhere on the Mosel, 
the old method can be traced in the 
surviving custom of burning a wheel 
with a pole through it. In a curious 
instance of the practice of kindling 
the “‘ Need-fire” in the Isle of Mull, 
described to Grimm by Miss Austin, 
a wheel was turned over nine spindles 
of ash wood, but the means employed 
in this instance are not sufficiently 
explained. The great art of producing 
fire by wood-friction appears to have 
been the pressure of a soft againsta very 
hard wood, and the wheel was specially 
adapted for the purpose, not only from 
its being of a hard wood, but from its 
having a cavity ready for the reception 
of the rotating rod. It is also certain 
that the upper rotating rod, worked in 
the above instances by a rope or thong 
pulled to and fro, was at times pro- 
vided with spokes by which it was 
turned, or with a disk of the nature of 
a spindle-wheel or fly-wheel,? which , 


2 A Polynesian fire-drill worked by a bow 
may be sven in the museum at Oxford, of 
which the upper rotating rod is provided with 
a kind of wooden chal. The lower of 
this instrument consists of a circular disk of 
hard wood, in the centre of which the — 
drill is made to revolve. A similar fire-drill 
in use among the Iroquois is engraved by Mr. 
Tylor in his Karly History of Mankind, p. 248. 
I observe that M. E. Burnouf connects the 
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as a reservoir of motion, was in some 
cases essential to the method of spin- 
ning it. Thus in Caithness in kind- 
ling the need-fire, the rotating rod or 
“auger,” as it is known, is provided 
with four spokes by means of which it 
is rapidly revolved by two men. 

From all this it will appear that 
the wheel, whether in connexion with 
the lower or the upper part of the 
fire-churn, was of practical utility in 
the old method of producing fire— 
and, with all deference to Grimm 
and other mythologists who have 
imagined that the wheel was a mere 
symbolic addition to the original 
fire-churn due to the influence of sun- 
worship, it is far more reasonable to 
suppose that the wheel became a solar 
symbol because it had at an earlier 
period been simply a symbol of fire, 
and associated with the earlier re- 
ligion of the hearth. 

Mythology, indeed, only serves to 
corroborate this conclusion, and to 
demonstrate that sun-myths and sun- 
worship borrowed their imagery and 
ritual from the ancestral fire. Kuhn, in 
his great work on “ the descent of fire,” 
has brought forward excellent reasons 
for believing that Prometheus derived 
both his name and his fire-bringing 
attributes, not as Pott and others have 
supposed from his superior “ fore- 
thought,” but from a more material 
relationship with the old firechurn 
itself. The upper rotating rod of 
the instrument bears the Indian name 
of Pramantha,? and when it is remem- 
bered that in the Vedas Pramitha 


Swastika cross with the old Indian fire- 
sticks, and this symbol naturally develops 
into the wheel, 1 will venture to suggest 
that the large whorls found in such numbers 
by Dr. Schliemann at Troy with this fire sym- 
bol on them, and which he regards as votive 
offerings, were actually used in the old fire- 
drill, as the whorl of the Iroquois and Poly- 
nesian instrument. 

1 Die Herabkunft des Feuers, p. 15, seqq. 

2 Mathpimi, to which pavédvw is akin, 
originally meant to rub, and hence to obtain 
fire by friction ; afterwards it began to mean 
the bringing down of fire from heaven. The 
Greek sense of obtaining knowledge is still 
later. See Kuhn, op. cit. p. 12, &c. 


occurs as a companion of Agni the fire- 
god, and that Prometheus himself 
occurs in a kind of duplicate form 
among the Greeks as Zeus Promantheus, 
“the fire-churner of the sky,” it will 
be seen at once that the primitive 
Aryans, so far from borrowing the 
shape of their fire-churn from the sun, 
applied to the fires of heaven the 
homely expressions with which they 
described the kindling of their own 
hearth-fires by the friction of two 
pieces of wood. The Narthex, the 
wand in which Prometheus is said to 
have carried down the fire from above 
is in fact one of the sacred woods used 
in producing fire from friction, and the 
materialistic origin of the myth comes 
out with great distinctness in the 
legend according to which Prometheus 
obtained his fire from the sun’s wheel. 
The “wheel of the sun”’ itself, from 
which at a later period the chariot of 
Apollo grew, is simply the wheel of 
the old Arani, just as in the Vedas, 
Agni, the fire of hearth, is used in 
places to signify the sun, the fire of 
heaven. The memory of the sun re- 
garded simply as a fire-wheel, was pre- 
served among the Greeks in the tale 
of Kyklops, the wheel-eyed sun ; and 
myth had not yet forgotten that this 
“* Wheel-eye”’ was closely connected 
with the revolving auger of the primi- 
tive fire-drill. Odysseus, we are told,’ 
bored out the eye of the Kyklops 
Polyphemos “as a shipwright bores a 
beam,” himself standing aloft and 
steadying the shaft, while the others 
spun it round by pulling a thong to 
and fro. Homer's description applies 
equally well to the old method of dril- 
ling fire from the Arani, or the method 
still in use among the Nether Saxon 
peasants for producing the heathen 
“ need-fire ” by means of a pole churned 
in the manner that Homer describes, 
in the socket of a wheel. The mythic 
incident in the Odyssey receives in fact 
its best commentary in the passage of 
the Finnish epic, where Paivan poika, 
the son of the sun, is unmanned by his 
adversary “churning in the _fire- 
3 Homer, Od. ix. 382. 
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churn ;” and the Swiss boy, who plays 
at drilling fire with two pieces of 
wood “to quell the devil,”? preserves 
the material origin of the mythic act 
more faithfully than Homer. 

When it is remembered that in the 
North the upper rod of the old fire- 
churn appears to have been generally 
of pine, socketed below in a wheel of 
oak-wood, the meaning of the small 
pine-tree rising from the socket of the 
Christmas wheel-cake at Risano, which, 
hung with fruits and tinsel is, in fact, 
the Christmas-tree, acquires a new sig- 
nificance. The Bosnian custom of 
socketing the Kolatch cake on the 
top of the pole of the threshing floor 
again reflects the connexion between 
the wheel and pole of the fire-churn, 
and receives its appropriate illustra- 
tion in the Swabian custom of setting 
up a “ fire-wheel ” on the top of a pole. 
It is exactly paralleled by the Irish 
practice of setting up a cake on the 
top of a pole in honour of the patron 
saint, who, as has been already pointed 
out, represents the divine ancestor of 
heathen days. The Serbian wheel- 
cake, as symbolising the origin of the 
ancestral fire, at once connects itself 
with the cult of the departed. Like the 
Irish cake referred to, it is specially 
eaten on the day of the ‘Patron 
Namegiver” the “ Krsno Ime,” and 
another form of it, the KXoljivo, is 
specially set apart for funeral wakes, 
where in places it is eaten by the be- 
reaved kinsmen over the grave of the 
departed. A wheel-shaped symbol, 
often to be found on old Serbian tomb- 
stones, bears such a close resemblance 
to the Christmas wheel-cakes, that a 
short time since, when engaged in 
hunting out medieval Serbian monu- 
ments in Herzegovina, a peasant guided 
me to see a tomb with “ Kolatch cakes 
on it.” 

The connexion of the . wheel-cake 
itself with funeral rites is doubtless 
of great antiquity, and is perhaps 
an Aryan heritage.” It was certainly 

1 De teufel hiila.” Grimm, Deutsche My- 


thologie, s.v. Notfeuer. 
2 It is to be observed that in Bosnia the 


not confined to the Slavs. It was 
Roman, as will be seen from an ivory 
diptych in the British Museum believed 
torepresent the Apothedsis of Romulus, 
son of the Emperor Maxentius, and 
dating from the fourth century a.p., 
where the attendants bear wheel- 
shaped cakes with central sockets, 
exactly resembling those of the primi- 
tive Serbian communities. There is 
nothing of sun-worship in all this; 
but there is much of the cult of the 
fire on the hearth; there is much of 
the cult of the ancestral spirit. 

It is not indeed to be expected that 
we should find the worship of the 
ancestral Fire still existing among the 
Serbs or any other Aryan nation in its 
primitive form, and uncomplicated with 
elements of later mythic growth. As 
the cult of the hearth-fire led naturally 
to the worship of the heavenly fires, 
so the mythical process which pro- 
duced this development has reacted on 
what has survived of the older, purely 
domestic, religion. The ancestral Fire 
has ascended from the hearth: and 
become a heavenly divinity. Varana 
or Zeus, or Svarogi,*® the old Slav sky- 
god, have become Creators at once of 
fire and life, and the fire still churned 
from the wood for the sacred fire of 
the hearth, must first be brought down 
by due ceremonial acts from its 


radiated shape of a more*modified kind, and 
without the central socket, is preserved in 
ordinary loaves. The ancient Roman loaf was 
absolutely identical with this in shape, and a 
reminiscence of it appears to have Som pre- 
served by the Church in ‘‘hot-cross buns.” 
It is probable enough that in primitive times 
when every meal was also a communion with 
the ancestral spirit, the form of the loaf was 
influenced by symbolic exigencies, and that 
therefore in Aryan times the wheel-cake was 
its every-day form; that afterwards the shape 
was modified in ordinary usage, but preserved 
in its entirety for occasions specially connected 
with the old cult. 

3 Svarogi, the Slavonic sky-god, and 
“ Starost,” or Elder among the other gods, is 
represented as the father of the Sun (Slinice), 
Fire (Ogon), the Moon, and the Morning Star. 
Peruni, Perun, the Lithuanian Perkunas, who 
is also the supreme deity regarded as the 
Thunderer, sends down life in the form of fire 
to the earth. 
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celestial abode beyond the mythic 
stream of air. 

Once a year winged messengers, 
of whom with us the gold crest? 
is a type, bring it down for the 
annual rekindling of the hearth-fire, 
that assures a new lease of life and 
ancestral guardianship of the house- 
hold for the year to come. So in the 
Vedas a divine being bears down the 
spark to the sacred trees, from whose 
wood the pure fire for the sacrifice is 
ultimately churned. Thus too in the 
North of England, when the “need- 
fire” was obtained by friction, it was 
generally believed that an angel had 
first “““ struck ” the oak from whose 
wood the fire was produced. The old 
tradition remains that once a year— 
originally, as I shall show, at the time 
of the ingathering of the autumn 
fruits and harvest, and at the conclu- 
sion of the natural year—the ances- 
tral guardian of the hearth should 
receive his due offerings of the first 
fruits of the field and increase of cattle, 
and gladden the eyes of his domestic 
votaries with his new-born blaze. But 
Agni, the fire ancestor, having as- 
cended to the heavens in the course 
of ‘ religious development, must be 
first brought down with due ritual 
before he can become as it were incar- 
nate on an earthly hearth, and shine 
forth in his older character of a 
domestic deity. Religious rites, as is 
well-known, are often in their origin 
the dramatic representation on earth of 
some mythic act, and thus it is that in 
the yule feast, which is nothing else 
than this yearly festival of the incar- 
nation of the ancestral fire on the 
hearth, we find the kindling of the 
fire preceded by solemn rites performed 
by the house-father in his character of 
domestic priest ; and in the carrying in 
of the yule log, and the songs still at- 
taching to the ceremony, we may trace 
the mythic idea of the carrying down 
of the celestial Fire and the transport 


1 In the Celtic legends the golden-crested 
wren acts the part of Prometheus every New 
Year’s Eve. 


of this ancestral being of the sky 
across the atmospheric stream. 

In this connexion the Serbian chil- 
dren’s song of the bringing in of the log 
given in my preceding article aequires 
a new significance. Here we find the 
leg personified as Bozhich, “ Father 
Christmas,” who sits in “the red 
coffee-house”’ the mythic epithet “red ” 
—as interpreted by the light of other 
carols—indicating the abode of celestial 
fire. 


Christmas calls beyond the water, 
‘Carry me t’other side of the stream ’— 


—the stream, the stream of Charon, 
the Great Water which the dead must 
cross,? the cloud-sea of the Vedas 
over which the ancestral Fire ascended 
to find its place among the fires of 
Heaven, must be brought back by due 
ritual for its annual incarnation as a 
spirit of the hearth. And the special 
point of the song is that it is the 
house-father alone who can safely carry 
this ancestral being across the mythic 
stream, in other words that the house- 
father, as domestic priest, is alone 
qualified to obtain the sacred fire for 
the sacrifice. 

In a Ragusan Kolenda or carol,° 
sung on St. Nicholas’s Eve, in 
which the part performed by the 
domachin is transferred to the saint, 
the mythic import of the cutting and 
carrying in of the yule log is brought 
out with extraordinary clearness :— 


** Nikola! Nikola? 
God hath commanded thee 
Go to the mount aloft, 
Carry an axe with thee ; 
The oak that thou findest first, 
Cut it down—hew it up ; 
Into three blocks hew it. 
Make of the first a boat, 





® For which purpose among the old Slavs, 
Norsemen, &c., they were provided with 
canoe coffins, 

% Published by Dr. Kasnachich in the 
Dubrovnik fot 1868, p.123, &c, The Ragusan 
Kolenda songs are sung on St. Nicholas’s Eve, 
Christmas, New Year’s Day, and at christen- 
ings ; but all have reference to the new year. 
The name is of course connected with the 
Roman Kalende, but the songs, in character 


as in language, are as purely Slav as the 
Russian Kolyadka songs, 
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Oar from the second shape, 
Rudder the third shall be ; ' 
Then shalt thou Jesus row 
To holy Mary maid.” 


The last part of this Ragusan 
Kolenda song suggests an interesting 
comparison with the old English carol 
beginning “I saw three ships come 
sailing by o’ Christmas Day in the 
morning.” The ships contain ‘Our 
Saviour Christ and His lady” and 
sail “to Bethlehem,” but it will be 
observed that the Christian passengers 
do not fill up the mythic equipage. 
In both the English and the Serbian 
carol a Christian nativity has intruded 
itself. But we know the wood of 
which these ships were timbered and 
whom they transported. We recog- 
nize the mythic stream and find our- 
selves in presence of an earlier 
incarnation, the nativity of the sacred 
fire on the hearth at the annual cere- 
mony of its rekindling. The voyage 
described by these Christmas carols 
will be best understood by setting side 
by side with them an old Lemnian tra- 
dition. Once a year, we are told, the 
house-fires were solemnly extinguished 
in the island, and so they remained 
nine days till the ship Theoris could 
land that bore them new fire from the 
holy hearth of the sun-god; this was 
then distributed to all the houses, and 
the hearth-fires were rekindled from the 
new, pure element, which gave life 
and prosperity for the ensuring year.* 

The pre-Christian character of the 
original yule celebration very clearly 
results from a comparison of many of 
these Slav carols. In the carol already 
given in my former article the sun and 
the moon and the morning star are re- 
presented as rejoicing over the birth of 
Christ, but in a Ruthenian kolyadka 


1 «Od jednoga plavéicti 
Od drugoga vesoca 
Od treéega kormilo.” 
® Philostrat. heroic, p. 740. “’Eweiddv 5t 
eorreton Kal veluwyra Td Tip es Te TAY KBAANY 
Slarray &s re 5é rds eumdpous TY TEXVaY KaLVOU 
7) évrevOey Blov gacly kpxecba.” While 
waiting with the holy fire those in the ship 
invoked the Theoi Khthonioi, in other words, 
the Manes of the departed islanders. 
No. 257.—vou. xLrt. 


song, with which it may be compared, 
the nativity itself loses its Christian 
character. There it is Ivan who is 
born—lIvan, whose sister is the Morn- 
ing Star. In another Bosnian carol * 
the nativity is in one place described 
as that of the Sun, but further on the 
Sun is invoked by the Morning Star, 
to shine on the birth of a brother. 
In all these songs we see Fire in its 
triple heavenly form; as the Sun, 
the Moon, and the Morning Star, who, 
as the Preodnitza, or leader of the flock,* 
stands as the representative of all the 
stars, doing homage to the birth of the 
ancestral Fire on an earthly hearth—a 
curious reminiscence of the time when 
Agni, the hearth-fire, took precedence 
of the luminaries of heaven. In all 
these songs we see a trinity of celes- 
tial Fire of a more primitive and 
simple kind than the later dogmatic 
offspring of the church. And it is 
worthy of note that the carols which 
reveal this to us explain the three 
tapers and the three logs so frequent 
in the primitive yule customs of the 
Serbs by a direct symbolic connexion 
with this trinity of the Fires of Heaven. 
The three banners, the three nosegays 
or kitas® mentioned in the carol trans- 
lated in my first article, are there 
explained as standing for the three 
luminaries of Heaven. Another Bos- 
nian song of considerable beauty, 
and of a more epic character, brings 
the cutting down of the three oak 
trees into direct connexion with 
these celestial fires. The nativity here 
is indeed the Nativity of Christ, but 


3 Given in Srpske Narodne Pjesme iz Bosne. 

4 The importance of the star ‘‘ who leads 
the flock” comes out in most of these carols, 
and may be brought into connexion with the 
old New Year's feast as regulated by the 
rising of the Pleiades, See p. 364, 

5 Kita, the word used in the carol, and 
which I have rendered ‘‘nosegay” in the 
English version, is a word of various meaning 
among the Adriatic Serbs. It is often used 
as a nosegay, wreath, or simple spray. In 
parts it signifies the oak-branch set on a height 
in honour of Perun the thunder-god, under 
his alias as St. Elias (Sveti Ilija), Another 
form of the kita, used at weddings, is a stick 
clustered over with cherries. 
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the Christian element will not disturb 
us. At Christ’s birth, we are told, 
**the Sun in the East bowed down, the 
Stars stood still, the mountains and the 
forests shook and touched the earth 
with their summits, the green pine 
tree bent,! heaven and earth were 
bowed.” Then, as Simeon took the 
Child from the mother’s arms, “the Sun 
leaped in the heavens and the Stars 
around it danced. A peace came over 
mountain and forest. Even the rotten 
stump stood straight and healthy on 
the green mountain-side. The grass was 
beflowered with opening blossoms, and 
incense sweet as myrrh pervaded up 
land and forest, and birds sang on the 
mountain top and all gave thanks to 
the great God.” Then, after the baptism 
in Jordan: ‘The shepherds sprang 
up, they took mighty axes, they drove 
great oxen with them, they went forth 
to the great forest mountain, they cut 
down three trunks of oak trees, they 
dragged them away with the great 
oxen, they brought them to the sheep- 
fold; they made a great fire, and 
laid the three logs on the fire, and 
roasted a fat sheep, and ate and feasted 
and showed honour to the birth of 
Christ.” 

In these carols we see the annual 
sacrifice to the ancestral Fire connected 
with a cult of later mythic develop- 
ment ; but this cult is far from being 
sun-worship as an individualised act ; 
it is simply the cult of Fire in its 
triple heavenly form. It is always 
possible that here and there a mythic 
song connected with the annual re- 
birth of the sun may have attached 
itself to a ceremonial of more primi- 
tive growth. What I specially desire 
to point out is that this sacrifice of the 
hearth, this solemn rekindling of the 
house-fire for the new year, for which 
the sacred fire must be brought down 
from its celestial dwelling-place, is at 
bottom simply and solely an act of 
ancestor worship. The annual festival 


1 The connexion in this mythic account of 
the pine and oak, the two woods from which 
the sacred fire was principally produced, can 
hardly be the result of accident. 


itself is common not only to Aryan 
but to non-Aryan races, and the 
original time for its celebration was 
not, as in places it became later, the 
time of the winter solstice, but 
the time of the harvest-home; the 
time of the autumn ingathering of 
the fruits of the earth ; the time when 
the fatlings of the flock are naturally 
slaughtered ; the time when the ances 
tral guardian of field and hearth 
claimed his due share of earth’s in- 
crease, that so his fostering influence 
might be felt in the seedtime that 
was to immediately ensue. It is this 
festival which is the natural year-goal 
of primitive peoples. The ancient 
year begins generally in the autumn. 
It was so in ancient India and Persia. 
It was so with most of the Greek 
communities. It was so with the 
Slavs and Celts. It was so with our 
selves and the northern nations. 
What did they know of the winter 
solstice? Thomson, with the true 
instinct of a poet, gives utterance to 
the thought that the harvest-home is 
still the real year’s-end festival to the 
tillers of the soil— 


‘* With to-morrow’s sun their annual toil 
Begins again its never-failing round.” * 


This autumnal feast of the year’s 
end and year’s beginning is, as has 
been already said, intimately con- 
nected with the cult of ancestors. 
It is at the time of the harvest-home 
that the Kocch of Bengal offer fruits 
and fowls to their deceased fore- 
fathers ; the feast of the dead in West 
Africa is the time of the yam harvest.* 

And this feast of ancestors again con- 
nects itself with the solemn rekindling 
of the sacred fire on the hearth at the 
end of the natural year. In Lemnos, as 
we have seen, the fires were at this 
period kept extinguished for nine days, 
till the arrival of the sacred fire from 
beyond sea. In ancient Persia, where 


2  Antumn,” 1. 1216. 

3 For these and other instances of feasts of 
ancestors celebrated by modern savages at the 
time of the harvest-home, see Tylor, Primitive 
Culture, vol. ii. p. 32. 
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the feast of ancestors was celebrated in 
the autumn during the last ten days 
of the year, the fires were also ex- 
tinguished and subsequently rekindled. 
To take a singularly suggestive parallel 
from the non-Aryan world, the Creek 
Indians of North America celebrate 
an annual harvest festival, preceded 
by a fast of three days, during which 
the fires are extinguished in all the 
houses. On the fourth day the chief 
priest kindles fire from two pieces of 
wood, and the new, pure fire is dis- 
tributed to every household.' 

In the last book of the Rig Veda 
there is a curious legend,” in which we 
hear of a maiden, Urvaci of the Shining 
Waters, an Apsara or dweller in the 
mythic pool of upper air, descending 
to earth where she dwells a while and 
is embraced by Puriravas, to whom 
she bears a son in the golden palace 
on the last night of the year. As the 
story proceeds, this son is confused 
with celestial fire, which Puriiravas 
must take down to earth in order to 
obtain the pure fire of the sacrifice, 
that he may become as one of the 
dwellers in the sky. Puriiravas lays 
the fire in a wood, and on returning 
finds it changed into the acvatta and 
sami trees, from whose wood at divine 
bidding he now forms the Arani from 
which he produces the pure fire. In 
this tale the later mythic ideas have 
partly concealed the original frame- 
work. But the maiden Urvaci and 
Purfiravas elsewhere appear as the 
two component parts of the old fire- 
churn personified, and the son born 
from their embraces on the last night 
of the year is at once recognised to be 
no other than Agni, the fire ancestor. 

With the Serbs, as we have seen, 
the yule feast is so entirely a feast 
of the new year, that New Year's 
Day is only known as little Christmas. 


1 Mayer, Mythologische Taschenbuch, 1811, 
. 110. This account is quoted by Grimm as 
illustrating the rekindling of the house-fires 
from the need-fire in Germany and Britain, 
but its connection with the autumnal feast of 
ancestors gives it a still greater significance. 
? Translated by Kuhn, op. cit. p. 85. 


Formerly, among the Slavs, the new 
year began at the time of the autumnal 
festival. On the first of September, 
the old Russian New Year’s Day, the 
ancient Aryan ceremony of the annual 
rekindling of the hearth-fire is still 
practised in the villages about Mos 
cow. From these facts alone we 
are justified in concluding that the 
Serbian yule ritual, which from begin- 
ning to end is a new year’s ceremony, 
was transferred by Christian influence 
from the time of the old autumnal 
feast of the primitive new year to the 
time of the winter solstice, the eccle- 
siastical Christmas Day. But there 
is other direct evidence to show that 
this transference actually took place. 
In Lithuania, as is well known, the 
traditions of Aryan heathendom were 
preserved intact long after they had 
yielded to the onslaughts of Christi- 
anity in the rest of Europe. And it so 
happens that sixteenth and seventeenth 
century travellers have preserved an 
account of the old autumnal feast of 
the year’s end and the year’s begin 
ning as it still existed in heathen 
Lithuania, which corresponds in such 
a remarkable way with many of the 
yule observances still practised in the 
Black Mountain, that there can be no 
difficulty in identifying the two feast: 
as originally one and the same, 

In Lithuania,* in October according 
to one account, on the 2nd of No- 
vember, the day after All Saints’ Day, 
according to another, the whole family 
met together and strewed the tables 
with straw, and spread sacks on the 
straw, on which to set out the evening 
meal, just as is done to-day on Christ- 
mas Eve in the Serbian cottages. 
Bread was then placed on the table, 
and on each side of it two jugs of beer, 
as we have seen the bread-cakes and 
the Varenik. One of every kind of 


3 Alexander Guagninus de Ducatu Samogitie 
(in Resp. Polonia Lithuanice, Prussic, Livonie, 
diversorum Autorum, Lugd, Bat, Elzevir, 1627, 
p. 278). Lasicius de Diis Samogitarum, op. 
cit. p. 806, who cites Lascovius. I have in- 
cluded Samogitia in the more general and 
better-known term, Lithuania. 

nr 
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domestic animal—a calf, a pig, a sow, 
a cock and hen—had been already 
slaughtered for the feast; but before 
setting these to roast before the new 
year’s fire a prayer was offered to the 
god Zimiennik, whom I shall venture 
to identify with the Imyaninnik of 
the Russian harvest-home festival, the 
“ Patron Name-giver ;” in other words 
the divine Ancestor, whose place we 
have seen taken in tho Serbian songs 
and toasts by Christ, ‘the name-giver 
of all house-fathers,” and the Avsno /me, 
or name of the patron saint. On ap- 
proaching the fire of sacrifice the 
Lithuanian house-father, we are told, 
uttered the following prayer and 
thanksgiving :— 


“ This we offer unto thee, O Zimiennik our 
God, and we render unto thee thanksgiving for 
that thou hast preserved us in health and 
wealth throughout the year now past. Now, 
thereforé, do we beseech thee that thou 
wouldest keep us through the present year, 
and preserve us from fire and sword and 
pestilence, from all our enemies defending us.” 


The animals were then roasted b2- 
fore the fire, and the whole family sat 
down, as in the Crivoscian hut, to 
eat upon the straw and sacks. 

In the Serbian yule feast particular 
ceremonies are connected with the 
first morsel eaten on the occasion. The 
old Lithuanian practice explains and 
illustrates the superstition. There, 
before beginning to eat, a portion of 
each roast meat was thrown to the 
corners of the room, as an offering to 
the ancestral spirit, with the words : 
“ Accept our burnt sacrifice, O Zimien- 
nik, and kindly partake thereof.” The 
whole family then feasted to repletion. 
We are further told that at these fes- 
tivals they invited the spirits of the 
departed to leave the graves and visit 
the bath-house, the usual adjunct of a 
northern cottage, which can be heated 
like a stove ; there, platters and cloths 
were set for all invited, the dishes 
were loaded with food, and the whole 
was left three days, just as the remains 
of the Christmas meal are left three 
days in the Bosnian cottage, for the 
Spirits to take their fill—nor need we 
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wonder if they were sometimes seen 
to come in the shape of small animals. 
At the end of this time the remains of 
the repast were set out over the 
graves, and libations also poured. 

In Russia the harvest-home festival— 
celebrated at tho time of the old new 
year, and at which the Imyaninnik, 
whom [ lave identified with the god Zim- 
iennik, is honoured—is followed by the 
solemn rekindling of the hearths, and 
the feast of Ovins or “ Corn-kilns,”’ 
when prayers are offered to tho fire 
within, to Ogon, the ancestor. The folk 
rites of modern Russia thus enable us 
to complete the parallel between the 
old autumnal feas: of the new year and 
the Serbian yule feast. 

And as the natural year thus began 
in autumn at the time of the ingather- 
ing of the fruits of the earth, so it was 
fixed, and the primitive year regulated 
by the constellation that culminated 
at this season. The Pleiades, as has 
been proved to demonstration,' and not 
the sun, governed tho primeval year. 
The annual feast of the dead was cele 
brated at the time when the Pleiades 
were first visible on the horizon at 
evening. In the most ancient calendar 
of India, the month of November, with 
which the year commenced, was called 
Cartiguey, or the Pleiades; and ‘on 
examining the calendars of ancient 
races, we find in Persia, India, Egypt, 
and Peru, that the month in which 
our first of November would fall, bears 
in its name a singular impress of its 
former connection either with the 
Pleiades or the festival of the dead.’’? 
“Ts it not somewhat startling,’”’ asks 


1 See on this, R. G, Haliburton, F.S.A., 
Materials for the History of Man; No. Il. 
“The Festival of the Dead ;” Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, 1863 ; where many of the conclusions 
that | had independently arrived at with re- 
gard to autumn feasts are singularly corrobo- 
rated. The author shows the extraordinary 
antiquity and universality of the practice of 
regulating the year and fixing the dead feast 
by the Pleiades. It still prevails among the 
Australians and the Society and Tonga 
islanders, where November, the month of cele- 
bration, is a spring month. 

2 Op. cit. p. 7. 
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Mr. Haliburton, “to find that Austra- 
lian savages at or near the time of 
Hallowe'en, All Saints, and All Souls, 
also consecrate three days to the 
memory of the dead, as a new year’s 
celebration regulated by the time- 
honoured Pleiades, and, like the north- 
ern festival of the dead, beginning in 
the evening and with a Hallowe'en?” 
We have seen that this Lithuanian 
festival, which so closely approaches 
the Serbian yule ceremony, was cele- 
brated on the 2nd of November, at the 
ancient season of the rising of the 
Pleiades, and lasted three days. To 
complete the chain of connexion, it 
only remains to mention that the Ser- 
bian Christmas carols,' or Kolenda 
songs, as still sung at Ragusa, always 
begin with an invocation to the 
Pleiades, thus fixing the original 
November date of the feast. 
“Things which are equal to the same 
are equal to one another.” I have 
already adduced evidence to show that 
the Serbian Christmas feast is substan- 
tially a more primitive version of the 
Teutonic. 1 have adduced further 
evidence intimately connecting the 
yule ceremonial such as I found still 
practised among the primitive Serb 
communities of Bosnia and the Black 
Mountain, with the old heathen cult of 
the ancestral fire, as specially cele- 
brated at the season of the annual 
ingathering of the fruits of the earth, 
and that primitive festival again with 
the old November rising of the 
Pleiades. In other words, the Eng- 
lish, the German, and the Slavonic 
yule feasts represent in their essential 
features the Jowr des Morts of our 
remote Aryan forefathers, festival at 
once of the harvest home and the new 
year, the celebration of which has 
been transferred by Christian in- 
fluences from the time of the rising 


1 For the set form with which these carols 
begin, see the Dubrovnik (1868, p. 123, &c.). 
Dr. Kasnachich has remarked on the fact 
that the invocations begin with a prayer to 
the gods in the plural. I may add that the 
Serb peasants of the neighbourhood of Ragusa 
still occasionally swear by ‘the seven gods.” 
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of the Pleiades to the time of the 
winter solstice. . 

In cases of heathen festivals simi- 
larly transferred by ecclesiastical in- 
fluence, it is usual to find among 
popular customs relics of the old feast 
still clinging to the earlier date of 
celebration. It has been thus with 
the yule feast. Our Hallowe’en super- 
stitions, to which allusion has already 
been made, represent in a way the old 
autumn festival of the dead more 
faithfully than Christmas. All Souls’ 
Day, the Jour des Morts, remains to 
show that the Church itself has par- 
tially consented to the continued pay- 
ment of the customary tribute to the 
dead at this season ; but the Church at 
at the same time has subtracted * that 
part of the ancient cult connected 
with the Fire ancestor, and the annual 
re-birth of the domestic hearth, and 
transferred it to the season of its own 
nativity. In the case of the Celts, how- 
ever, this transference is not so com- 
plete; and the Samtheine still kindled 
on our Hallowe’en at the time of the 
old Pleiad feast, has been compared by 
Grimm ‘ with the yule fire. 

The old heathen feast, which ex- 
tended itself by all appearances over 
not a few days, has, in fact, been 
divided up by Christian and other 
later influences. To a certain extent 
its memory is still preserved by the 


2? In the Hervarar Saga (ch, xiv.) King 
Heidrek sacrifices the golden bristled boar to 
Frey, at the time of the yule feast, for luck 
during the year to come. The month in which 
this feast is celebrated is here called Februarius ; 
but this only proves that the date is an inter- 
polation of later days, when the solar year of 
Christianity was remodelling the old Norse 
calendar. The important fact which comes 
out from this episode in the Saga is, that the 
Norse yule feast was a new year’s feast. But 
the northern new year began originally in 
November. In the Grettir Saga the yule log 
is brought home ‘‘when it wanted three 
weeks of winter.” 

3 There was, doubtless, in very early times, 
as the fire ancestor received more celestial 
attributes from his connexion with the fires 
of heaven, a tendency to distinguish this part 
of the ancestral cult from the rites connected 
with the cult of the deceased. 

_ * Deutsche Mythologie, p. 580. 
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**harvest home,’’ on which occasion 
in olden times offerings of corn and 
the firstlings of the increase were 
offered to the patron saint, as in 
Russia to the Imyaninnik—in other 
words to the divine ancestor of heathen 
times. Tho traditions of the old reli- 
gious feast of the primitive household 
are still preserved by the harvest-home 
supper. Says Tusser :— 


** In harvest time, harvest folke, servants and 


al, 
Should make altogether good cheere in the 
hall.” 


On this occasion master and man sit 
down together, and, as Brand remarks, ! 
“all are in the modern revolutionary 
sense perfectly equal.’ The remark 
suggests a real connexion between 
the customs of equality that still cling 
to the harvest-home supper, and the 
primitive socialisia that still exists in 
the Serbian house communities whose 
yule feast I have been describing. 
The English feast, owing to its origi- 
nally religious character has, in fact, 
preserved a living tradition of social 
arrangements siill adhered to by some 
Slavonic nations, and once the common 
possession of the Aryan race, but which 
vur forefathers were already bezsinning 
to outgrow when Tacitus wrote his 
Germania. 

[t is noteworthy that at Martinmas, 
still in the Norse countries the usual 
season for the harvest-home supper, logs 
were solemnly carried in in parts of 
Eugland as at Christmas itself, and a 
sheep, a pig, or the “ Martlemas beef” 
roasted—these, and the stubble-goose 
of the harvest-home supper represent- 
ing the original sacrificial roast such as 
we have seen offered to the domestic 
Spirit in heathen Lithuania, At the 
harvest-home supper in England, a 
eake was baked, called the hockey or 
seed cake, a piece of which was given 
to all present. At All Hallows the 
same practice prevailed. “ We rede 
that in olde tyme good people wolde on 
all Hallowen day brake brade and deal 

Brand's Pop. Antiquities (in Sir H. Ellis’s 
edition, vol. ii. p. 11). 


”»2 


it for all Crysten souls. Nor was 
the meaning of this bread-offering to 
the departed lost. These ‘soul cakes,” 
we are told, were also distributed to 
poor people that they might pray for 
the next year’s crop. It is perhaps 
hardly necessary to add that these 
cakes, and the wassailing that accom- 
panied the festivals of their distribu- 
tion, are to be traced back to the old 
ancestral cult. They are, in fact, akin 
to the kolatch and chesnitza cakes of 
the Serbian yule feast, broken, as the 
mead is drunk, in the name of the 
patron namegiver, and distributed to 
the whole household by the house- 
elder, as the wafers of a primitive 
communion feast, of which, according 
to the old idea, the departed ancestors 
partook as present guests among the 
living. 

And if it be asked how Christianity 
came to transfer the old yule ritual 
from its ancient place as a part of this 
autumnal feast of ancestors to the 
birthday of its own Founder, the 
answer is not far to seak. The Ser- 
bian carols have already given us the 
key to the explanation. We have seen 
a trinity invoked earlier than that of 
the Charch, we have traced the mythic 
descent of the Fire ancestor to earth, 
and witnessed his annual incarnation 
on a domestic hearth; nor can we 
wonder that we find the divine 
Ancestor of heathen days naively 
toasted as Christ “the patron name- 
giver of all house-fathers.”” In the 
case of Buddhism, indeed, we are 
enxbled to carry the parallel a step 
further. The divine Buddha, other- 
wise identifiable with Agni the Fire- 
god, is born like Agni on the last 
night of the year from the Virgin 
Maya, who is word for word no other 
than the lower disk or wheel of the 
old Fire-churn, personified by myth. 
So we have seen our Nether Saxon 
kinsmen choosing a new or Virgin- 
wheel wherewith to kindle their sacred 
“ Need-fire.” 


Artuur J. Evans. 


2 The Festyvall, 1511, fol. 129 b. Quoted 
by Brand, op. cit. vol. ii, p. 217 
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BYRON. 


WHEN ai last I held in my hand the 
volume of poems which I had chosen 
from Wordsworth, and began to turn 
over its pages, there arose in me 
almost immediately the desire to see 
beside it, as a companion volume, a 
like collection of the best poetry of 
Byron. Alone amongst our poets of 
the earlier part of this century, Byron 
and Wordsworth not only furnish 
material enough for a volume of this 
kind, but also, as it seems to me, they 
both of them gain considerably by 
being thus exhibited. There are 
poems of Coleridge and of Keats 
equal, if not superior, to anything of 
Byron or Wordsworth ; but a dozen 
pages or two will contain them, and 
the remaining poetry is of a quality 
much inferior. Scott never, I think, 
rises as a poet to tho level of Byron 
and Wordsworth at all. On the other 
hand, he never falls below his own 
usual level very far; and by a volume 
of selections from him, therefore, his 
effectiveness is not increased. As to 
Shelley there will be more question ; 
and indeed Mr. Stopford Brooke, whose 
accomplishments, eloquence, and love 
of poetry we must all recognise and 
admire, has actually given us Shelley 
in such a volume. But for my own 
part I cannot think that Shelley’s 
poetry, except by snatches and frag- 
ments, has the value of the good 
work of Wordsworth or Byron; or 
that it is possible for even Mr. Stop- 
ford Brooke to make up a volume of 
selections from him which, for real 
substance, power, and worth, can at 
all take rank with a like volume from 
Byron or Wordsworth, 

Shelley knew quite well the differ- 
ence between the achievement of such 
a poet as Byron and his own. He 
praises Byron too unreservedly, but 
he sincerely felt, and he was right in 


feeling, that Byron was a greater 
poetical power than himself. At a 
thousand points Shelley was immeasur- 
ably Byron’s superior; he is a beau- 
tiful and enchanting spirit, whose 
vision, when we call it up, has far 
more loveliness, more charm for our 
soul, than the vision of Byron. But 
all the personal charm of Shelley can- 
not hinder us from at last discovering 
in his poetry the incurable want, in 
general, of a sound subject-matter, 
and the incurable fault, in consequence, 
of unsubstantiality. Those who extol 
him as the poet of clouds, the poet of 
sunsets, are only saying that he did 
not, in fact, lay hold upon the poet’s 
right subject-matter; and in honest 
truth, with all his charm of soul 
and spirit, and with all his gift of 
uusical diction and movement, he 
never, or hardly ever, did. Except, as 
I have said, for a few short things and 
single stanzas, his original poetry is 
less satisfactory than his translations, 
for in these the subject-matter was 
found for him. Nay, [ doubt whether 
his delightful Essays and Letters, which 
deserve to be far more read than they 
are now, will not resist the wear and 
tear of time better, and finally come 
to stand higher, than his poetry. 
There remain to be considered Byron 
and Wordsworth. That Wordsworth 
affords good material for a volume of 
selections, and that he gains by having 
his poetry thus presented, is a belief 
of mine which led me lately to make 
up a volume of poems chosen out of 
Wordsworth, and to bring it before 
the public. By its kind reception of 
the volume, the public seems to show 
itself a partaker in my belief. Now 
Byron, also, supplies plenty of ma- 
terial for a like volume, and he too 
gains, I think, by being so presented. 
Mr. Swinburne urges, indeed, that 
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‘‘Byron, who rarely wrote anything 
either worthless or faultless, can only 
be judged or appreciated in the mass ; 
the greatest of his works was his 
whole work taken together.” It is 
quite true that Byron rarely wrote 
anything either worthless or faultless ; 
it is quite true, also, that in the appre- 
ciation of Byron’s power a sense of 
the amount and variety of his work, 
defective though much of his work is, 
enters justly into our estimate. But 
although there may be little in Byron’s 
poetry which can be pronounced either 
worthless or faultless, there are por- 
tions of it which are far higher in 
worth and far more free from fault 
than others. And although, again, the 
abundance and variety of his produc- 
tion is undoubtedly a proof of his 
power, yet I question whether by read- 
ing everything which he gives us we 
are so likely to acquire an admiring 
sense even of his variety and abund- 
ance, as by reading what he gives us 
at his happier moments. Varied and 
abundant he amply proves himself 
even by this taken alone. Receive him 
absolutely without omission or com- 
pression, follow his whole outpouring 
stanza by stanza and verse by verse 
from the very commencement to the 
very end, and he is capable of being 
tiresome. 

Byron has told us himself that the 
Giaour “is but a string of passages.” 
He has made full confession of his own 
negligence. ‘No one,” says he, “has 
done more through negligence to cor- 
rupt the language.” This accusation 
brought by himself against his poems 
is not just; but when he goes on to 
say of them, that “ their faults, what- 
ever they may be, are those of negli- 
gence and not of labour,” he says 
what is perfectly true. “Zara,’’ he 
declares, ‘I wrote while undressing 
after coming home from balls and 
masquerades, in the year of revelry, 
1814. The Bride was written in four, 
the Corsair in ten days.” He calls 
this “a humiliating confession, as it 
proves my own want of judgment in 
publishing, and the public's in reading, 


things which cannot have stamina for 
permanence.” Again he does his 
poems injustice ; the producer of such 
poems could not but publish them, the 
public could not but read them. Nor 
could Byron have produced his work 
in any other fashion; his poetic work 
could not have first grown and 
matured in his own mind, and then 
come forth as an organic whole ; Byron 
had not enough of the artist in him 
for this, nor enough of self-command. 
He wrote, as he truly tells us, to relieve 
himself, and he went on writing be 
cause he found the relief become in- 
dispensable. But it was inevitable 
that works so produced should be, in 
general, “a string of passages,” poured 
out, as he describes them, with rapidity 
and excitement, and with new pas- 
sages constantly suggesting them- 
selves, and added while his work was 
going through the press. It is evident 
that we have here neither deliberate 
scientific construction, nor yet the in- 
stinctive artistic creation of poetic 
wholes; and that to take passages 
from work produced as Byron’s was 
is a very different thing from taking 
passages out of the @dipus or the 
Tempest, and deprives the poetry far 
less of its advantage. 

Nay, it gives advantage to the 
poetry, instead of depriving it of 
any. Byron, I said, has not a great 
artist’s profound and patient skill 
in combining an action or in de- 
veloping a character—a skill which 
we must watch and follow if we 
are to do justice to it. But he 
has a wonderful power of vividly 
conceiving a single incident, a single 
situation ; of throwing himself upon 
it, grasping it as if it were real and 
he saw and felt it, and of making us 
see and feel it too. The Giaour is, as 
he truly called it, “‘a string of pas- 
sages,” not a work moving by a deep 
internal law of development to a 
necessary end; and our total impres- 
sion from it cannot but receive from 
this, its inherent defect, a certain 
dimness and indistinctness. But the 
incidents of the journey and death 
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of Hassan, in that poem, are con- 
ceived and presented with a vivid- 
ness not to be surpassed ; and our im- 
pression from them is correspondingly 
clear and powerful. In Lara, again, 
there is no adequate development 
either of the character of the chief 
personage or of the action of the 
poem ; our total impression from the 
work is a confused one. Yet such an 
incident as the disposal of the slain 
Ezzelin’s body passes before our eyes 
as if we actually saw it. And in the 
same way as these bursts of incident, 
bursts of sentiment also, living and 
vigorous, often occur in the midst of 
poems which must be admitted to 
be but weakly-conceived and loosely- 
combined wholes. Byron cannot but 
be a gainer by having attention con- 
centrated upon what is vivid, powerful, 
effective in his work, and withdrawn 
from what is not so. 

Byron, I say, cannot but be a 
gainer by this, just as Wordsworth 
is a gainer by a like proceeding. I 
esteem Wordsworth’s poetry so highly, 
and the world, in my opinion, has 
done it such scant justice, that I could 
not rest until I had fulfilled, on 
Wordsworth’s behalf, a long-cherished 
desire ;—had disengaged, to the best 
of my power, his good work from the 
inferior work joined with it, and had 
placed before the public the body of 
his good work by itself. To the 
poetry of Byron the world has ar- 
dently paid homage ; full justice from 
his contemporaries, perhaps even more 
than justice, his torrent of poetry 
received. His poetry was admired, 
adored, “ with all its imperfections on 
its head,’—in spite of negligence, in 
spite of diffuseness, in spite of repeti- 
tions, in spite of whatever faults it 
possessed. His name is still great 
and brilliant. Nevertheless the hour 
of irresistible vogue has passed away 
for him ; even for Byron it could not 
but pass away. The time has come 
for him, as it comes for all poets, 
when he must take his real and 
permanent place, no longer depending 
upon the vogue of his own day and 


upon the enthusiasm of his contem- 
poraries. Whatever we may think of 
him, we shall not be subjugated by 
him as they were ; for, as he cannot be 
for us what he was for them, we cannot 
admire him so hotly and indiscrimi- 
nately as they. His faults of negli- 
gence, of diffuseness, of repetition, 
his faults of whatever kind, we shall 
abundantly feel and unsparingly 
criticise ; the mere interval of time 
between us and him makes disillusion 
of this kind inevitable. But how then 
will Byron stand, if we relieve him too, 
so far as we can, of the encumbrance 
of his inferior and weakest work, and 
if we bring before us his best and 
strongest work in one body together ? 
That is the question which I, who 
can even remember the latter years 
of Byron’s vogue, and have myself 
felt the expiring wave of that mighty 
influence, but who certainly also re- 
gard him, and have long regarded 
him, without illusion, cannot but ask 
myself, cannot but seek to answer. 

Byron has been over-praised, no 
doubt. ‘“ Byron is one of our French 
superstitions,” says M. Edmond 
Scherer; but where has Byron not 
been a superstition? He pays now the 
penalty of this exaggerated’ worship. 
** Alone among the English poets his 
contemporaries, Byron,” said M. Taine, 
“atteint & la cime,—gets to the top 
of the poetic mountain.” But the 
idol which M. Taine had thus adored 
M. Scherer is almost for burning. “ In 
Byron,”’ he declares, “there is a re- 
markable inability ever to lift himself 
into the region of real poetic art—art 
impersonal and disinterested—at all. 
He has fecundity, eloquence, wit, but 
even these qualities themselves are 
confined within somewhat narrow 
limits. He has treated hardly any 
subject but one,—himself; now the 
man, in Byron, is of a nature even 
less sincere than the poet. This 
beau ténébreux hides a coxcomb. He 
posed all his life long.” 

Our poet could not well meet 
with more severe and unsympa- 
thetic criticism. However, the praise 
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often given to Byron has been so 
exaggerated as to provoke, perhaps, 
a reaction in which he is unduly dis- 
paraged. ‘‘ As various in composition 
as Shakespeare himself, Lord byron 
has embraced,”’ says Sir Walter Scott, 
“every topic of human life, and sounded 
every string on the divine harp, from 
its slightest to its most powerful and 
heart-astounding tones.” Ic is not 
surprising that some one with a cool 
head should retaliate, on such provo- 
cation as this, by saying: “He has 
treated hardly any subject but one, 
himself.” In “the very grand and 
tremendous drama of Cain,” says Scott, 
“Lord Byron has certainly matched 
Milton on his own ground.” And 
Lord byron has done all this, Scott 
adds, “ while managing his pen with 
the careless and negligent ease of a 
man of quality.” Alas! “ managing 
his pen with the careiess and negli- 
gent ease of a man of quality,” Byron 
wrote in his Cain: 


** Souls that dare look the Omnipotent 
tyrant in 
His everlasting face, and tell him that 
His evil is not good ” ; 


or he wrote: 


se... And thow wouldst go on aspiring 
To the great double Mysteries! the two 

Principles !”} 

One has only to repeat to oneself a 
line from Paradise Lost in order to 
feel the diiference. 

Sainte-Beuve, speaking of that ex- 
quisite master of language, the Italian 
poet Leopardi, remarks how often we 
see the alliance, singular though it 
may at first sight appear, of the 
poetical genius with the genius for 
scholarship and philology. Dante and 
Milton are instances that will occur 
to every one’s mind. Byron is so 
negligent in his poetical style, he is 
often, to say the truth, so slovenly, 
slipshod, and infelicitous, he is so little 
haunted by the true artist’s fine passion 
for the correct use and consummate 
management of words, that he may be 
described as having for this artistic gift 
1 The italics are in the original, 





the insensibility of the barbarian ;— 
which is perhaps only another and 
a less flattering way of saying, with 
Scott, that he *‘ manages his pen with 
the careless and negligent ease of a 
man of quality.” Just of a piece 
with the rhythm of 
“ Dare you await the event of a few minutes’ 

Deliberation ?” 
or of 

“ All shall be void— 
Destroy’d !” 

is the diction of 

“ Which now is painful to these eyes, 

Which have not seen the sun to rise” ; 
or of 
“... there let him lay!” 


or of the famous passage beginning 
** He who hath bent him o’er the dead ” ; 


with those trailing relatives, that cry- 
ing grammatical solecism, that inextric- 
able anacolouthon! To class the work 
of the author of such things with the 
work of the authors of such verse as 


‘In the dark backward and abysm of time ”— 
or as 


“* Presenting Thebes, or Pelops’ line, 

Or the tale of Troy divine—” 
is ridiculous. These poets, with their 
secret of consummate felicity in diction 
and movement, are of another and an 
altogether higher order from Byron, 
nay, for that matter, from Words- 
worth also; from the author of such 
verse as 


‘* Sol hath dropt into his harbour—” 
or (if Mr. Ruskin pleases) as 
** Parching summer hath no warrant—” 
as from the author of 


** All shall be void— 
Destroyed !” 

With a poetical gift and a poetical 
performance of the very highest order, 
the slovenliness and tunelessness of 
muuch of Byron’s production, the pom- 
pousness and ponderousness of much 
of Wordsworth’s, are incompatible. 
Let us admit this to the full. 

Moreover, while we are hearkening 
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to M. Scherer, and going along with 
him in his fault-finding, let us admit, 
too, that the man in Byron is in many 
respects as unsatisfactory as the poet. 
And, putting aside all direct moral 
criticism of him—with which we need 
not concern ourselves here—we shall 
find that he is unsatisfactory in the 
same way. Some of Byron’s most cry- 
ing faults as a man, his vulgarity, his 
affectation, are really akin to the faults 
of commonness, of want of art, in his 
workmanship as a poet. The ideal 
nature for the poet and artist is that of 
the finely touched and finely gifted 
man, the cidujs of the Greeks; now, 
Byron’s nature was in substance not 
that of the eiduyjs at all, but rather, 
as I have said, of the barbarian. The 
want of fine perception which made it 
possible for him to formulate either 
the comparison between himself and 
Rousseau, or his reason for getting 
Lord Delawarr excused from a “ lick- 
ing’ at Harrow, is exactly what 
made possible for him, also, his 
terrible dealings in, An ye wool ; I have 
redde thee ; Sunburn me; Oons, and it 
is excellent well. It is exactly, again, 
what made possible for him his 
precious dictum that Pope is a Greek 
temple, and a string of other criticisms 
of the like force ; it is exactly, in fine, 
what deteriorated the quality of his 
poetic production. If we think of a 
good representative of that finely 
touched and exquisitely gifted nature 
which is the ideal nature for the poet 
and artist,—if we think of Raphael, 
for instance, who truly is eiduys just 
as Byron is not,—we shall bring into 
clearer light the connexion in Byron 
between the faults of the man and 
the faults of the poet. With Raphael's 
character Byron’s sins of vulgarity 
and false criticism would have been 
impossible, just as with Raphael’s art 
Byron’s sins of common and bad work- 
manship. 

Yes, all this is true, but it is not 
the whole truth about Byron never- 
theless ; very far from it. The severe 
criticism of M. Scherer by no means 
gives us the whole truth about Byron, 


and we have not yet got it in what has 
been added to that criticism here. The 
negative part of the true criticism of 
him we perhaps have; the positive 
part, by far the more important, we 
have not. His admirers appeal eagerly 
to foreign testimonies in his favour. 
Some of these testimonies do not much 
move me; but one testimony there is 
among them which will always carry, 
with me at any rate, very great weight 
—the testimony of Goethe. Goethe’s 
sayings about Byron were uttered, it 
must however be remembered, at the 
height of Byron’s vogue, when that 
puissant and splendid personality was 
exercising its full power of attraction. 
In Goethe’s own household there was 
an atmosphere of glowing Byron- 
worship; his daughter-in-law was a 
passionate admirer of Byron, nay, 
she enjoyed and prized his poetry, 
as did Tieck and so many others in 
Germany at that time, much above the 
poetry of Goethe himself. Instead of 
being irritated and rendered jealous 
by this, a nature like Goethe’s was 
inevitably led by it to heighten, not 
lower, the note of his praise. The 
Time-Spirit, or Zeit-Geist,| he would 
himself have said, was working just 
then for Byron. This working of the 
Zeit-Geist in his favour was an advan- 
tage added to Byron’s other advan- 
tages, an advantage of which he had 
a right to get the benefit. This is 
what Goethe would have thought and 
said to himself, and so he would have 
been led even to heighten somewhat 
his estimate of Byron, and to accen- 
tuate the emphasis of praise. Goethe 
speaking of Byron at taat moment 
was not and could not be quite 
the same cool critic as Goethe speak- 
ing of Dante, or Molidre, or Milton. 
This, I say, we ought to remember in 
reading Goethe’s judgments on Byron 
and his poetry. Still, if we are careful 
to bear this in mind, and if we quote 
Goethe’s praise correctly,—which is not 
always done by those who in this 
country quote it,—and if we add to it 

1 “Der ohne Frage als das grisste Talent 
des Jahrhunderts anzusehen ist.” 
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that great and due qualification added 

- to it by Goethe himself, —which so far 
asI have seen has never yet been done 
by his quoters in this country at all, 
—then we shall have a judgment on 
Byron, which comes, I think, very 
near to the truth, and which may well 
command our adherence. 

In his judicious and interesting 
Life of Byron, Professor Nichol quotes 
Goethe as saying that Byron “is 
undoubtedly to be regarded as the 
greatest genius of our century.”” What 
Goethe did really say was “ the greatest 
talent,” not “the greatest genius.” 
The difference is important, because, 
while talent gives the notion of power 
ina man’s performance, genius gives 
rather the notion of felicity and perfec- 
tion in it; and this divine gift of 
consummate felicity by no means, as 
we have seen, belongs to Byron and 
to his poetry. Goethe said that Byron 
‘‘must unquestionably be regarded as 
the greatest talent of the century.” 
He said of him moreover : ‘‘ The Eng- 
lish may think of Byron what they 
please, but it is certain that they 
can point to no poet who is his like. 
He is different from all the rest, and, 
in the main, greater.’ Here, again, 
Professor Nichol translates: ‘They 
can show no (living) poet who is to 
be compared to him;”’ inserting the 
word /iving, I suppose, to prevent its 
being thought that Goethe would have 
ranked Byron, as a poet, above Shake- 
speare and Milton, But Goethe did not 
use, or, I think, mean to imply, any 
limitation such as is added by Pro- 
fessor Nichol. Goethe said simply, 
and he meant to say, “no poet.’’ Only 
the words which follow ' ought not, I 
think, to be rendered, ‘who is to 
be compared to him,” that is to say, 
“who is his equal as a poet.” They 
mean rather, “who may properly be 
compared with him,” “who is his 
parallel.” And when Goethe said that 


Byron was “in the main greater” 
than all the rest of the English poets, 
he was not so much thinking of the 
strict rank, as poetry, of Byron’s pro- 


1 «*Der ihm zu vergleichen wire.” 
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duction ; he was thinking of that won- 
derful personality of Byron which so 
enters into his poetry, and which 
Goethe called “a personality such, for 
its eminence, as has never been yet, 
and such as is not likely to come 
again.” He was thinking of that 
“daring, dash, and grandiosity,’? of 
Byron, which are indeed so splendid ; 
and which were, so Goethe maintained, 
of a character to do good, because 
“everything great is formative,” and 
what is thus formative does us good. 

The faults which went with this 
greatness, and which impaired Byron’s 
poetical work, Goethe saw very well. 
He saw the constant state of warfare 
and combat, the “negative and polemical 
working,” which makes Byron’s poetry 
a poetry in which we can s0 little find 
rest; he saw the Hang zwm Unte- 
grenzten, the straining after the un- 
limited, which made it impossible for 
Byron to produce poetic wholes such as 
the Tempest or Lear ; he saw the zu viel 
Empirie, the promiscuous adoption of all 
the matter offered to the poet by life, 
just as it was offered, without thought 
or patience for the mysterious trans- 
mutation to be operated on this matter 
by poetic form. But in a sentence 
which I cannot, as I say, remember to 
have yet seen quoted anywhere in 
English words, Goethe lays his finger 
on the cause of all these defects in 
Byron, and on his real source of weak- 
ness both as a man and as a poet. 
“The moment he reflects, he is a 
child,” says Goethe ;—“ sobald er re- 
flectirt, ist er ein Kind.” 

Now if we take the two parts of 
Goethe’s criticism of Byron, the favour- 
able and the unfavourable, and put 
them together, we shall have, I think, 
the truth. On the one hand a splendid 
and puissant personality, a personality 
“in eminence such as has never been 
yet, and is not likely to come again”’ ; 
of which the like, therefore, is not to be 
found among the poets of our nation, 
by which Byron “is different from all 

® ¢* Byron’s Kiihnheit, Keckheit und Grandi- 
ositiit, ist das nicht alles bildend ?— Alles 
Grosse bildet, sobald wir es gewahr werden.” 
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the rest, and, in the main, greater.” 
Byron is, moreover, “the greatest 
talent of our century.” On the other 
han, this splendid personality and un. 
matched talent, this unique Byron, “is 
quite too much in the dark about him- 
self’;' nay, “‘the moment he begins to 
reflect, ho is a child.” There we have, 
I think, Byron complete ; and in esti- 
mating him and ranking him we have 
to strike a balance between the gain 
which accru3s to his poetry, as com- 
pared with the productions of other 
poets, from his superiority, and the loss 
which accrues to it from his defects. 
A balance of this kind has to be 
struck in the case of all poets except 
the few supreme masters in whom a pro- 
found criticism of life exhibits itself 
in indissoluble connexion with the 
laws of postic truth and beauty. I 
have seen it said that I allege poetry 
to have for its characteristic this: that 
it is a criticism of life ; and that I make 
it to be thereby distinguished from 
prose, which is something else. So far 
from it, that when I first used this 
expression, @ criticism of life, now 
many years ago, it was to literature in 
general that I[ applied it, and not to 
poetry in especial. “The end and aim 
of all literature,” I said, “is, if one 
considers it attentively, nothing but 
that :—a criticism of life.” And so it 
surely is; the main end and aim of 
all our utterance, whether in prose or 
in verse, is surely a criticism of life. 
We are not brought much on our way, 
I admit, towards an adequate definition 
of poetry as distinguished from prose 
by that truth ; still a truth it is, and 
poetry can never prosper if it is forgot- 
ten. In poetry, however, the criticism 
of life has to be made conformably to the 
laws of poetic truth and poetic beauty. 
Truth and seriousness of substance and 
matter, felicity and perfection of diction 
and manner, as these are exhibited in 
the best poets, are what constitute a 
criticism of life made in conformity 
with the laws of poetic truth and 
poetic beauty ; and it is by knowing 
and feeling the work of those poets, 
1 “Gar zu dunkel iiber sich selbst.” 


that we learn to recognise the fulfilment 
and non-fulfilment of such conditions. 

The moment, however, that we leave 
the small band of the very best poets, 
the true classics, and deal with poets of 
the next rank, we shall find that perfect 
truth and seriousness of matter, in 
close alliance with perfect truth and 
felicity of manner, is the rule no 
longer. We have now to take what 
we can get, to forego something here, 
to admit compensation for it there, to 
strike a balance, and to see how our 
poets stand in respect to one another 
when that balance has been struck. 
Let us observe how this is so. 

We will take three poets, among 
the most considerable of our cen- 
tury : Leopardi, Byron, Wordsworth. 
Giacomo Leopardi was ten years 
younger than Byron, and he died 
thirteen years after him; both of 
them, therefore, died young, Byron at 
the age of thirty-six, Leopardi at the 
age of thirty-nine. Both of them 
were of noble birth, both of them suf- 
fered from physical defect, both of 
them were in revolt against the 
established facts and beliefs of their 
age ; but here thelikeness between them 
ends. The stricken poet of Recanati 
had no country, for an Italy in his day 
did notexist; he had no audience, no 
celebrity. The volume of his poems, 
published in the very year of Byron’s 
death, hardly sold, I suppose, its tens, 
while the volumes of Byron’s poetry 
were selling their tens of thousands. 
And yet Leopardi has the very quali- 
ties which we have found wanting to 
Byron ; he has the sense for form and 
style, the passion for just expression, 
the sure and firm touch of the true 
artist. Nay, more, he has a grave ful- 
ness of knowledge, an insight into the 
real bearings of the questions which as 
a sceptical “poet he raises, a power of 
seizing the real point, a lucidity, with 
which the author of Cain has nothing 
to compare. I can hardly imagine 
saa see reading the 

. And thou wouldst go on aspiring 


To ‘the great double Mysteries! the two 
Principles |” 
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or following Byron in his theological 
controversy with Dr. Kennedy, with- 
out having his features overspread 
by a calm and fine smile, and remark- 
ing of his brilliant contemporary, as 
Goethe did, that “the moment he 
begins to reflect, he isa child.” But 
indeed whoever wishes to feel the full 
superiority of Leopardi over Byron in 
philosophic thought and in the expres- 
sion of it, has only to read one para- 
graph of one poem, the paragraph of 
La Ginestra beginning 
** Sovente in queste piagge,” 
and ending 
“ Non so se il riso o la piet& prevale.” 

in like manner, Leopardi is at many 
points the poetic superior of Words- 
worth too. He has a far wider culture 
than Wordsworth, more mental lu- 
cidity, more freedom from illusions as 
to the real character of the established 
fact and of reigning conventions; above 
all, this Italian, with his pure and swe 
touch, with his fineness of perception, 
is far more of the artist. Such a piece 
of pompous dulness as 


**O for the coming of that glorious time,” 


and all the rest of it, or such lumbering 
verse as Mr, Ruskin’s enemy, 


‘** Parching summer hath no warrant,” 


would have been as impossible to 
Leopardi as to Dante. Where, then, 
is Wordsworth’s superiority ? for the 
worth of what he has given us in 
poetry I hold to be greater, on the 
whole, than the worth of what Leo- 
pardi has given us. It is in Words- 
worth’s sound and profound sense 


‘© Of joy in widest commonalty spread ” ; 


whereas Leopardi remains with his 
thoughts ever fixed upon the essenza 
insanabile, upon the acerbo, indegno 
mistero delle cose. It is inthe power 
with which Wordsworth feels the 
resources of joy offered to us in 
nature, offered to us in the primary 
human afiections and duties, and in 
the power with which in his moments 
of inspiration he renders this joy and 
makes us, too, feel it, a force greater 


than himself seeming to lift him and 
to prompt his tongue, so that he 
speaks in a style far above any style 
of which he has the constant com- 
mand, and with a truth far beyond 
any philosophic truth of which he 
has the conscious and assured posses- 
sion. Neither Leopardi nor Words- 
worth are of the same order with the 
great poets who made such verse as 


* TAntdv yap Motpa Cupdy Oécay dvOpdéroiow"” 
or as 
** In la sua volontade e nostra pace ;”” 


or as 
“. . . Men must endure 

Their going hence, even as their coming 

hither ; 
Ripeness is all.” 
But as compared with Leopardi, 
Wordsworth, though at many points 
less lucid, though far less a master 
of style, far less of an artist, gains 
so much by his criticism of life being, 
in certain matters of profound im- 
portance, healthful and true, whereas 
Leopardi’s pessimism is not, that the 
value of Wordsworth's poetry, on the 
whole, stands higher for us than that 
of Leopardi’s, as it stands higher for 
us, I think, than that of any modern 
poetry except Goethe's. 

Byron’s poetic value is also greater, 
on the whole, than Leopardi’s ; and 
his superiority turns, in the same 
way, upon the surpassing worth of 
something which he had and was, after 
all deduction has been made for his 
shortcomings. We talk of Byron’s per- 
sonality, “a personality in eminence 
such as has never been yet, and is not 
likely to come again,’ and we say 
that by this personality he is “ differ- 
ent from all the rest of English poets, 
and in the main greater.” But can 
we not be alittle more circumstantial, 
and name that in which the wonder- 
ful power of this personality consisted ! 
We can; with the instinct of a poet 
Mr. Swinburne has seized upon it and 
named it for us. The power of Byron’s 
personality lies in “the splendid and 
imperishable excellence which covers 
all his offences and outweighs all his 
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defects : the excellence of sincerity and 
strength.” 

Byron found our nation, after its 
long and victorious struggle with revo- 
lutionary France, fixed in a system of 
established facts and dominant ideas 
which revolted him. The mental bondage 
of the most powerful part of our nation, 
of its strong middle class, to a narrow 
and false system of this kind, is what 
we call British Philistinism. That 
bondage is unbroken to this hour, but 
in Byron’s time it was even far more 
deep and dark thanit is now. Byron 
was an aristocrat, and it is not 
difficult for an aristocrat to look on 
the prejudices and habits of the 
British Philistine with scepticism 
and disdain. Plenty of young men 
of his own class Byron met at Almack’s 
or at Lady Jersey’s, who regarded the 
established facts and reigning beliefs 
of the England of that day with as 
little reverence as he did. But these 
men, disbelievers in British Philistin- 
ism in private, entered English public 
life, the most conventional in the 
world, and at once they saluted with 
respect the habits and ideas of British 
Philistinism as if they were a part of 
the order of creation, and as if in 
public no sane man would think of 
warring against them. With Byron 
it was different. What he called the 
cant of the great middle part of the 
English nation, what we call its Phil- 
istinism, revolted him; but the cant 
of his own class, deferring to this 
Philistinism and profiting by it while 
they disbelieved in it, revolted him even 
more. “Come what may,” are his 
own words, “‘I will never flatter the 
million’s canting in any shape.” His 
class in general, on the other hand, 
shrugged their shoulders at this cant, 
laughed at it, pandered to it, and 
ruled by it. The falsehood, cynicism, 
insolence, misgovernment, oppression, 
with their consequent unfailing crop 
of human misery, which were pro- 
duced by this state of things, 
roused Byron to irreconcilable revolt 
and battle. They made him indig- 
nant, they infuriated him; they 


were so strong, so defiant, so male- 
ficent—and yet he felt that they were 
doomed. “You have seen every 
trampler down in turn,” he comforts 
himself with saying, “from Buona- 
parte to the simplest individuals.” 
The old order, as after 1815 it stood 
victorious, with its ignorance and 
misery below, its cant, selfishness, 
and cynicism above, was at home 
and abroad equally hateful to him, 
“1 have simplified my politics,’ he 
writes, “‘into an utter detestation of 
all existing governments.” And 
again: “Give me a republic. The 
king-times are fast finishing; there 
will be blood shed like water and tears 
like mist, but the peoples will con- 
quer in the end. 1 shall not live to 
see it, but I foresee it.” This is. not 
the sort of Liberal peer to move the 
Address in the House of Lords, to pay 
compliments to the energy and self 
reliance of British middle-class Liberal- 
ism, and to adapt his politics to 
suit it. Byron threw himself upon 
poetry as his organ; and in poetry 
his topics were not Queen Mab, and 
the Witch of Atias, and the Sensi- 
tive Plant, they were the upholders 
of the old order, George the Third, 
and Lord Castlereagh, and the Duke 
of Wellington, and Southey, and they 
were the canters and tramplers oi 
the great world, and they were his 
enemies and himself. 

Such was Byron’s personality, by 
which “he is different from all the 
rest of English poets, and, in the 
main, greater.” But he posed all his 
life, says M. Scherer. Let us dis- 
tinguish. ‘There is the Byron who 
posed, there is the Byron with his 
affectations and silliness, the Byron 
whose weakness Lady Blessington, 
with a woman’s acuteness, so admirably 
seized: “his great defect is flippancy 
and a total want of self-possession.”’ 
But when this theatrical and easily 
criticised personage betook himself to 
poetry, and when he had fairly 
warmed to his work, then he became 
another man; then the theatrical 


personage passed away; then a higher 
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power took possession of him and 
filled him; then at last came forth 
into light that true and puissant 
personality, with its direct strokes, 
its ever-welling force, its satire, its 
energy, and its agony. ‘This is the 
real Byron; whoever stops at the 
theatrical preludings, does not know 
him. And this real Byron may well 
be superior to the stricken Leopardi, 
may well be declared “ different from 
all the rest of English poets, and, in the 
main, greater,” in so far as it is true 
of him, as M. Taine well says, that “ all 
other souls, in comparison with his, 
seem inert;”’ in so far as itis true of him 
that with superb, exhaustless energy 
he maintained, as Professor Niehol well 
says, “the struggle that keeps alive, 
if it does not save, the soul”: in so 
far, finally, as he deserves (and he 
does deserve) the noble praise of him 
which I have already quoted from 
Mr. Swinburne; the praise for “ the 
splendid and imperishable excellence 
which covers all his offences and out- 
weighs all his defects: the excellence 
of sincerity and strength.” 

True, as a man, Byron could not 
manage himself, could not guide his 
ways aright, but was all astray. True, 
he has no light, cannot lead us from 
the past to the future; “the moment 
he reflects, he is a child.” True, asa 
poet, he has no fine and exact sense 
for word, and structure, and rhythm ; 
he has not the artist’s nature and 
gifts. Yet a personality of Byron’s 
force counts for so much in life, and a 
rhetorician of Byron’s force counts for 
so much in literature! But it would 
be most unjust to label Byron, as M. 
Scherer is disposed to label him, as a 
rhetorician only. Along with his 
astounding power and passion, he had 
a strong and deep sense for what is 
beautiful in nature, and for what is 
beautiful in human action and suffer- 
ing. When he warms to his work, 
when he is inspired, Nature herself 
seems to take the pen from him, as 
she took it from Wordsworth, and to 
write for him as she wrote for Words- 
worth, though in a different fashion, 


with her own penetrating simpli- 
city. Goethe has well observed of 
Byron, that when he is at his happiest 
his representation of things is as easy 
and real as if he were improvising. 
It is so; and his verse then exhibits 
quite another and a higher quality 
from the rhetorical quality—admirable 
as this also in its own kind of merit 
is—of such verse as 


** Minions of splendour shrinking from 
distress,” 


and of so much more verse of Byron’s 
of that stamp. Nature takes the pen 
for him; and then, assured master of 
a true poetic style though he is not, 
any more than Wordsworth, yet as 
from Wordsworth at his best there 
will come such verse as 


‘* And never lifted up a single stone,” 


so from Byron, too, at his best, there 
will come such verse as 


‘* He heard it, but he heeded not ; his eyes 

Were with his heart, and that was far 

away.” 

Of verse of this high quality, Byron 
has much; of verse of a quality 
lower than this, of a quality rather 
rhetorical than truly poetic, yet still 
of extraordinary power and merit, he 
has still more. To separate, from the 
mass of poetry which Byron poured 
forth, all this higher portion, so 
superior to the mass, and still so con- 
siderable in quantity, and to present it 
in one body by itself, would be to do a 
service, I believe, to Byron’s reputation, 
and to the poetic glory of our country. 
Surely the critic who does most for 
his author is the critic who gains 
readers for his author himself, not for 
any lucubrations on his author ;—gains 
more readers for him, and enables those 
readers to read him with more ad- 
miration. 

And in spite of his prodigious 
vogue, Byron has never yet, perhaps, 
had the serious admiration which he 
deserves. Society read him and talked 
about him, as it reads and talks about 
Endymion to-day ; and with the same 
sort of result. It looked in Byron’s 
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glass as it looks in Lord Beacons- 
field’s, and sees, or fancies that it sees, 
its own face there ; and then it goes its 
way, and straightway forgets what 
manner of man it saw. Even of his 

ionate admirers, how many never 
got beyond the theatrical Byron, from 
whom they caught the fashion of 
deranging their hair, or of knotting 
their neck-handkerchief, or of leaving 
their shirt-collar unbuttoned; how 
few profoundly felt his vital influence, 
the influence of his splendid and im- 
perishable excellence of sincerity and 
strength ! 

His own aristocratic class, whose 
cynical make-believe drove him to 
fury; the great middle-class, on 
whose impregnable Philistinism he 
shattered himself to pieces,—how 
little have either of these felt Byron’s 
vital influence! As the inevitable 
break-up of the old order comes, as 
the English middle-class slowly 
awakens from its intellectual sleep of 
two centuries, as our actual present 
world, to which this sleep has con- 
demned us, shows itself more clearly,— 
our world of an aristocracy material- 
ised and null, a middle-class purblind 
and hideous, a lower class crude and 
brutal,—we shall turn our eyes again, 
and to more purpose, upon this 
passionate and dauntless soldier of a 
forlorn hope, who, ignorant of the 
future and unconsoled by its promises, 
nevertheless waged against the con- 
servation of the old impossible world 
so fiery battle; waged it till he fell 


~ No. 257.—von. x11. 


—waged it with such splendid and 
imperishable excellence of sincerity 
and strength. 

Wordsworth’s value is of another 
kind. Wordsworth has an insight 
into permanent sources of joy and 
consolation for mankind which Byron 
has not; his poetry gives us more 
which we may rest upon than Byron's, 
more which we can rest upon now, 
and which men may rest upon always. 
I place his poetry, therefore, above 
Byron’s on the whole, although in 
some points he was greatly Byron’s 
inferior. But these two, Wordsworth 
and Byron, stand, it seems to me, 
first and pre-eminent in actual per- 
formance, a glorious pair, among 
the Englisch poets of this century. 
Keats had probably, indeed, a more 
consummate poetic gift than either 
of them; but he died having pro- 
duced too little and being as yet 
too immature to rival them. I for my 
part can never even think of equalling 
with them any other of their contem- 
poraries ;— either Coleridge, poet and 
philosopher wrecked in a mist of 
opium ; or Shelley, beautiful and in- 
effectual angel, beating in the void 
his luminous wings in vain. Words- 
worth and Byron stand out by them- 
selves. When the year 1900 is turned, 
and our nation comes to recount her 
poetic glories in the century which 
has then just ended, the first names 
with her will be these. 


MatrHew ARNOLD. 
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CONNEMARA. 


Iy these days of land agitation in Ire- 
land there are two classes who are, 
perhaps, after all, the two most import- 
ant in the matter, whose voices are 
seldom heard, and whose conduct is 
otten cruelly, misrepresented on both 
sides of the Channel. I allude to the 
landlords and small tenants of Ire- 
land. In the past year of distress 
these are the two classes that have 
principally suffered, with this differ- 
ence, that the tenant received a relief 
which could not be extended to the 
landlord. I say that first of all the 
cause of the landlord has been but in- 
differently pleaded; he has been too 
often represented in statements, none 
the less false because they were uncon- 
tradicted, as the cruel exterminator and 
ruthless oppressor. There are good and 
bad landlords, just as there are good 
and bad tenants, but I think. after all 
has been said and done, the landlords 
may be said to have come out of their 
time of trial—and it has been a hard 
trial—with very few charges of harsh- 
ness and cruelty established against 
them ; while it is not too much to say 
that the conduct of the tenants has been 
frequently violent and unjust. In like 
manner the cause of the small tenant is 
never truly pleaded, his voice is stifled 
by that of the noisy landless agitator or 
of the larger tenant, who endeavours to 
make his money out of his poor neigh- 
bour’s distress, The question is never 
considered how far fixity of tenure, 
peasant proprietorship, or abolition of 
landlordism may suit a man who has 
‘o keep‘a large family on the produce of 
cwo or three acres of land. Ignorant and 
misled, the small tenant may lend him- 
self for a while to carrying out the 
designs of needy spouters, but he will 
find that while they are enriched, his 
interests have been entirely neglected. 
** Pocket all you can and pay nothing,” 


is an admirable policy, but there is a 
point at which even the best of land- 
lords must make a stand; and the 
tenant will eventually find himself 
evicted, while the only consolation his 
advisers can give him is, that no one 
else dare take the land—this may 
do his landlord some harm, but as- 
suredly does him no good. But in all 
the platform oratory to which Ireland 
is at present treated, the real Irish diffi- 
culty is kept out of sight, and that is, 
the future of the small tenant farmers 
of Ireland. How men are to live on 
land which cannot possibly support 
them is a question which must be met 
sooner or later. The establishment of a 
peasant proprietary, without ascertain- 
ing whether the peasant proprietors have 
enough to live on, would be an error 
which could only end in the perpetuity 
of poverty. If land cannot, after sup- 
porting its occupier, pay its fair letting 
value, the fault must clearly be that of 
the occupier and tiller. Now, as this 
is the position of a great number of the 
small tenants of the west, I cannot help 
thinking that a few remarks on small 
tenantry in Connemara will prove in- 
teresting at the present crisis. 

There is probably no one of the 
scheduled districts which contains a 
larger number of small tenants than 
Western Galway. The reason for this 
is not hard to find. In the old days, 
before the famine, when the Martins 
owned nearly all that country, the 
system of subletting, though not re- 
cognised as a rule of the property, was 
winked at. The sons and daughters of 
the tenant married and built houses, or 
in other words “ squatted” on the hold- 
ing. By and by disputes arose as to the 
division of the land—* the masther” was 
appealed to, and made what is known 
as “a fair divide,” among the several 
families. In this way holdings became 
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one fifth or sixth of their original size. 
The tenants were quite content to live 
nearly altogether ou potatoes ; the peat 
soit of Connemara grew potatoes in 
enormous quantities, and on “ praties”’ 
and “ poteen” the Connemara families 
increased and multiplied. It is need- 
less to remark that with such a system 
the internal resources of the country 
were not much developed ; the princi- 
pal, indeed almost the only Connemara 
road, was the celebrated Ballinahinch 
Avenue, extending from Outerard to 
Ballinahinch, a distance of twenty 
Trish miles. That avenue is now the 
high road to the town of Clifden. All 
disputes arising among the tenants, and 
they were numerous, were generally re- 
ferred to and settled by the ‘ masther,” 
who was to the Connemara tenants the 
supreme authority—far superior to all 
law. 

To show that this idea is not as yet 
altogether extinct, I have myself received 
a letter within the last few months, 
from one of my tenants, to inform me 
that one of his sons, ‘‘ by an accident 
had given the keeper a backward stroke 
of a trap, and as it was a mere accident, 
in the hate of the moment,” he begged 
me to order his release from gaol. He 
added that if his son must go for trial, 
and that I wouldn’t let him out, that if 
I'd just write “‘a small bit of a note” 
to the judge it would be all right. . 

Without stopping to consider the 
merits of such a system, I may say 
that “the masther’s” decisions were 
accepted, if not with satisfaction, at 
least with respect, and acted on in- 
variably. And I may add that to 
this confidence between landlord and 
tenant I attribute the fact that Ribbon- 
ism, until very lately, was utterly un- 
known in Western Galway ; although, 
as I will show, the change brought 
about by the famine was of a startling 
and extreme kind. If the hospitality 
dispensed at Ballinahinch was of a 
lavish and perhaps indiscriminate nature 
at least no tenant was ever known to 
apply for relief at the “big house”’ in 
vain. One instance of the hospitality : 
“Go down to that gentleman sitting 


half way down the table,” said Mr. 
Martin of Ballinahinch to his butler 
at dinner one day, “ kindly ask him his 
name, as I wish to have the pleasure 
of a glass of wine with him,” which 
shows that a previous acquaintance, at 
all events, was not considered a neces- 
sary preliminary to an invitation to 
Ballinahinch. 

I remember hearing a story which, 
though not particularly 2 propos, may 
still, as being characteristic, be allowed. 
In those days the Irish language only 
was spoken by most of the lower classes, 
and this necessitated at many trials the 
employment of an interpreter. 

“Counsellor,” said a countryman, 
coming up to a lawyer who was em- 
ployed on the western circuit, “ will 
you spake a defince for my brother?” 
“ What has he done?” was the answer. 
“ Left a blow of a stick on another boy 
who died on him.” “ And what is he 
to be tried for?’’ ‘‘ Murther, of coorse, 
what else ? and I was thinking that as 
yer honour has an iligant knowledge of 
Trish ye might be twisting it to and fro 
on the interprether.” “Oh,” said the 
lawyer, “if there is an interpreter in the 
case I won’t defend, as I have another 
case on, and yours would take too long, 
but I will give you the names of two or 
three other lawyers who will do just 
as well as I can.” The countryman 
seemed dissatisfied, but went away, 
and next day met the lawyer. ‘Oh, 
glory to you, counsellor,” he cried, 
“shure my brother’s not guilty of the 
blow he hit the other boy.” “I’m glad 
to hear that ; I suppose he employed the 
lawyer I recommended?”  “ Divil a 
one fear of him. Your counsellor was 
houlding out for three pounds, and all we 
had was two, so we wint and guv’ it to 
the interprether.” 

On this primitive and thriftless race 
the famine of 1846-7-8 fell with special 
severity. The potatoes—their almost 
only means of subsistence—failed, the 
workhouses were crowded, poor-rates 
rose to 20s. in the pound, hundreds 
died of starvation, famine fever broke 
out and added to the horrors of the 
time ; noble individual efforts were made 
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to meet the crisis, and the great gene- 
rosity of the members of the “ Society 
of Friends” should be always remem- 
bered ; but the government of the day 
rendered but tardy aid, and numbers of 
the poorer classes perished. And it 
may be particularly recorded as one of 
the most remarkable features of this 
terrible time, that landlords and tenants 
shared ina common ruin. Connemara 
emerged from the famine with the loss 
of many of the tenantry, but all the old 
landlords were ruined or gone, and 
nearly every property changed hands. 
Mr. Martin of Ballivahinch died just 
as the storm broke, while nearly the 
first emigrant ship carried to New York 
his daughter, the “ Princess of Conne- 
mara,” and there, in the land of the 
stranger, she died a few days after 
landing. A London company became 
possessed of the Martin estates, while 
other properties fell into the hands of 
English and Scotch settlers, and became 
the subjects of various agricultural ex- 
periments of a curious and not very 
successful description ; and now came 
the results of the reckless system of 
farming land indulged in by those who 
had, up to the famine time, led the 
hand-to-mouth existence which I have 
described. 

They began to find that a different 
system of farming was necessary. The 
land would no longer yield potatoes in 
the same abundance, while by the 
nefarious practice of burning land, 
which they had largely indulged in, the 
soil was hardly fit for any other cereal : 
and here, as we are on this system of 
land burning, I would venture to quote 
from a very admirable pamphlet I have 
lately read, entitled Help for Ireland, 
and I hope the anonymous author will 
excuse me if I make use of his 
words :— 


“* Here, then, we see the origin of the vicious 
increase in the cultivation of the potato, the 
consequent increase of population, and all the 
mischiefs that accompanied and resulted from 
it. The land was impoverished, and famine 
only put the finishing touch to what ignorance 
and imprudence, lawlessness and recklessness 
initiated. A wide, a very wide, gap opened 
between the owner and occupier of the soil, a 


gap which has now become still wider from 
the unfavourable climatic conditions of the 
seasons, and from the incapacity, reckless- 
ness, and folly of nearly all classes of the 
sufferers.” 


Indeed reckless improvidence is the 
distinguishing characteristic of these 
small tenants. The man who would 
not mend his roof in rain because he 
would get wet, nor in fine weather 
because there was no necessity, is a very 
fair type of the Connemara peasant. 
The fertility of the soil decreasing, 
guano began to be largely used through- 
out the country, and to the use of this 
manure I attribute much of the distress 
existing from time to time throughout 
Ireland. It got the people into debt 
to the guano merchant, the debt being 
allowed to stand out at interest till the 
harvest was got in; then the use of 
stable manure was entirely neglected, 
and by the substitution of guano the 
land gradually became exhausted; and 
so it came to pass that the same land 
which, before the famine, could support 
several families, perhaps can now hardly 
support one; and a bad harvest not 
only necessitates a public subscription, 
but furnishes to agitators a pretext on 
which to hang absurdly audacious de- 
mands. Of course in the bad years 
the landlord receives no rent, and so, 
as in the previous famine, tenant and 
landlord are involved in a common 
ruin. But I will return to this again. 
In the meantime I would try and note 
a change which came over the spirit of 
the people, and this may be ascribed to 
several causes. The old landlords were 
gone. There can be no doubt the 
respect, I might add reverence, which 
the Connemara peasant felt for his 
landlord became lessened towards his 
new master. The stranger perhaps did 
not understand him, or he did not un- 
derstand the stranger; at all events the 
new landlord was a stranger, and had 
replaced the “wuld stock,” which is 
always an offence to an Irishman. Then 
again it was no doubt unfortunate that 
the big Connemara estate should be 
owned by an English company, a word 
which had no individuality to an 
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Irishman’s ideas; and although an 
admirable resident agent in some degree 
atoned for the fact, still the fact was to 
be regretted, and certain it is, that since 
the famine the landlord influence in 
Connemara began to wane. Secondly, 
the success of Irish emigrants in 
America, and their return to this 
country, no doubt created discontent. 
These American Irishmen measured 
their relations’ poverty by their own 
success, without any reference to the 
conditions under which that success 
was attained. They find their relations 
poor, and they come to the conclusion 
it is any one’s fault but their relations’. 
It may be the Queen, or the Govern- 
ment, or the landlord, or the tax- 
collector, or perhaps all four, but cer- 
tainly some one is to blame. Then for 
instance in America the wages are seven 
or eight shillings a day, in Connemara 
eighteenpence; the fault must clearly 
be with the wage-giver ; the price of land 
or of corn, orthe amount of produce the 
land gives has nothing whatever to say 
to the matter. Thirdly, there is no 
doubt that the existing discontent was 
largely increased by the introduction of 
the Land Bill of 1872. I am not of 
course going to discuss its necessity or 
its justice, but would simply say that 
although it seems to work fairly well, 
from the time of the introduction of 
that bill tenants first began to look 
upon landlords as oppressors. They 
were taught that landlords had taken 
an advantage of them—it was not quite 
clear how, and that every evil, from 
bad harvests to the Colorado beetle 
was owing to the landlords; and so on 
down to the present, when as we know 
young Ireland’s oratory is devoted to 
preaching the assassination of land- 
owners in terms which may be “ cowardly 
or wicked,” but which the speaker takes 
good care do not bring him within reach 
of the law. 

The position then is simply this— 
the small tenants of the west, and by 
small tenants I mean those paying not 
more than five pounds a year in rent— 
occupy land which cannot in even the 
best years support them, the land being 


impoverished by reckless and thriftless 
cultivation. The landlord (whether he 
be landlord by birth or by purchase) 
will only occasionally receive the rent 
to which he is entitled, that is, the fair 
letting value of the land. But it may 
be asked, What rent can he receive at 
all? Much of such rent is paid from 
America. One of the finest trai*s of 
the Irish character is the fidelity of 
the emigrant to the old people at 
home— 


**Tho’ seas divide them, they’ll still be true.” 


Far away, in their prosperity and 
success, the memory of those who 
succoured and helped them through 
many troubles is ever green. Happy 
themselves, their thoughts still turn 
towards the friends at home, and as 
some one has finely said: “ Creeping 
into their desolate hearts they share 
with them a misery that is not their 
own.” Even dying they still are 
faithful, and their hearts, like the 
setting sun, look to the east from 
whence they sprung. 

Making of poteen (illicit whisky) is 
another way in which they get money ; 
selling turf—which, by the way, they 
cut ina very wasteful way ; and by the 
sale of that Irish domestic favourite, 
the pig. 

But still the payment of rent is at 
best precarious. The question is, for 
this state of affairs, what is the 
remedy? The answer of the Land 
League is very simple—Abolish the 
landlord. “Rent,” say they, “is 
only the profit arising from the produce 
of the land after the occupier and 
tiller has taken enough to support 
himself and his family, and pay for 
the expenses of his labour. The land- 
lord wants what doesn’t exist. Abolish 
him.” As regards this definition of 
rent, I quite agree with them with 
regard to land which is capable of 
giving such a profit. A man trying to 
get a living for himself and his family 
out of one, two, or three acres of land, 
imposes on the soil, a burden which it 
is obviously unable to bear. I will 
yield to no one in a wish to see the 
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Trish “rooted in the soil,” but never 
on such conditions as these. I may be 
excused if I quote the words of that 
very distinguished nationalist, Mr. P. 
I, Smyth, M.P., for the County of Tip- 
perary, on this subject, in a letter which 
he has lately written :— 


‘*Of all tasks that a people can put before 
them, the most dismal and unprofitable is that 
of abolishing each other, it ends in the survival 
of the fittest, and the fittest in our case would 
be found to be neither landlord nor. tenant, 
nor peer nor peasant. Abolish the Irish land- 
lords and the fittest would be the English 
Government, then lord direct over all the 
lands and woods and waters of this island 
ostensibly for thirty-five years, but in reality 
for all time.” 


Again at a meeting held in Clonmel], 
on August 11th, he said :— 


**With regard to peasant proprietary, to be 
a healthy growth it must be a national 
growth, Let the tenant have every facility 
possible to become the owner by honest pur- 
chase, but not otherwise, of his farm. If he 
were obliged to borrow every shilling of the 
purchase-money, leaving himself without a 
shilling capital, in order to become proprietor, 
I should say he would arrive at the conclusion, 
‘ Better continue as I am, an owner tenant 
than a pauper proprietor.’” 


I quote Mr. Smyth’s opinion because 
he is generally allowed to be one of the 
ablest and closest reasoners, and most 
eloquent speakers of the advanced 
party in Ireland. Another programme 
for the settlement of the land question 
is fixity of tenure and fair rents, I 
trust that by what 1 have already said 
I have shown, in the case of the small 
tenants at all events, it would be 
almost impossible. And so we come to 
the question of emigration. Here we 
are of course met by the so-called Irish 
patriots, who talk of the cruel govern- 
ment that drives thousands from their 
native land; of the cruel oppressors 
who hunt the Irish people from their 
hearths and homes. Now I would ask 
to begin with, quite putting the senti- 
mental side of the matter out of the 
question — Has emigration been a 
failure up to this? Has the condition 
of those who have left Ireland been 
bettered? There can be but one 
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answer. Have not the old people at 
home received money and support 
from those who at home were able to 
give them neither the one nor the other? 
Hundreds of thousands of pounds have 
been sent from the New Ireland to the 
Old, and as I have mentioned, even 
the small tenant, owing to help re- 
ceived from abroad, need not look alto- 
gether for subsistence to the produce 
of his utterly inadequate farm. Might 
not much more be done in this 
direction ¢ 

In 1871 there were in Connaught 
over thirty-four thousand mud cabins, 
which contained each but one room, and 
in each of these cabins a family lived. 
Surely, to assist one member of each 
of these families to seek some means of 
bettering himself and help his relations, 
cannot be considered a very unpatriotic 
scheme. Emigration is not confined to 
the lower classes of the Irish. Are not 
the relations of the landlords themselves 
—their brothers and their sons—emi- 
grants in all parts of the world? and is 
not old Ireland’s pride the deeds of her 
sons who are far away? In every 
colony the sons of our Irish gentry are 
working for their living and attaining 
name and fame. Emigration with them 
may be a necessity, and perhaps a hard- 
ship, but it is never brought forward as 
a national grievance ; and the question 
must be all the more carefully con- 
sidered, because one of the sources of in- 
come of the small Irish farmers in the 
west is coming to an end. [I allude to 
English harvesting. The introduction 
of steam agricultural implements, such 
as the grass and corn cutter, is rapidly 
taking away the necessity for manual 
labour, and the Irishmen who, to the 
number of several thousands every 
year could find two or three months’ 
employment in England, now find that 
employment is entirely ceasing. It be- 
comes, therefore, all the more necessary 
to consider how far an emigration 
scheme would help to improve the 
condition of those small farmers from 
whom this means of bread earning has 
been taken. I may give an instance of 
the value of emigration. A tenant died 
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suddenly, leaving a widow and a help- 
less family. The widow tried for a 
time to keep the farm, but finding it 
too much for her offered to give it up. 
The landlord, pitying her, assisted her 
son to emigrate, and for three years 
received no rent. Then the son sent 
home a year’s rent, the landlord took it 
in lieu of all arrears, and the widow, 
happy and comfortable lives still in the 
old home; her son supplies her with 
the means of working her little farm, 
her rent is punctually paid, and the 
“ould stock still live, in the ould 
place.” And this has been the result 
in many cases, and would be, I feel 
sure, in many more were emigration 
encouraged instead of decried. I pre- 
fer it at all events to any scheme which 
makes a tenant nominally a landowner, 
but in reality provides him with a new 
landlord, and, for many years to come, 
with an increased rent. The result of 
such a programme would be, the small 
money-lender or shopkeeper to whom 
the tenant would become indebted in 
bad years would be eventually the 
owner, and the occupier and tiller 
would have changed landlords very 
considerably for the worse. I want 
those thirty-four thousand mud cabins 
to be made fit for human habitation ; 
I want those wretched families to be 
free from the possibility of famine, 
and without emigration I cannot see 
how this can be done. To come 
from the universal to the particular 
I would put forward my “plea for 
Connemara ” on other matters. Conne- 
mara, owing to its great extent and 
small population, is extremely heavily 
taxed, while the large size of the union 
renders the carriage of the sick to the 
workhouse infirmary in some cases im- 
possible. Even the application for dis- 
pensary relief and the attendance of the 
dispensary doctor are both extremely 
difficult. In the Outerard union the 
distance by road from one part of the 
union to the workhouse at Outerard is 
over twenty miles, and the distance by 
water is eight or nine. A man lately 
died in an open boat on Lough Corrib 
while being conveyed to the Outerard 


workhouse, and this in a union where 
the poor-rate averages from 3s, to 4s. in 
the pound. For this it is perhaps very 
hard to suggest a remedy. Some Govern- 
ment assistance towards the establish- 
ment charges might enable the guardi- 
ans to contract the size of the union 
and thus bring those who require relief 
nearer to it. And again, Connemara 
is greatly in want of roads. To be 
sure it will be said that grants for 
roads can be obtained by application at 
the road sessions, but at least one or 
two roads should be made which an 
already heavily taxed barony can not af- 
ford. The mountainous district lying due 
west of Outerard is without any road 
whatever. There are in this district 
two villages, Fermoyle and Rushinny, 
at least six miles distant from any road 
or path on which even a donkey could 
travel. The inhabitants carry their 
meal and provisions six miles across the 
mountains on their backs. I have seen 
little children staggering along over the 
hills under heavy loads. Yet these people 
pay poor-rate, and are entitled in case 
of sickness to dispensary relief, which, 
under the circumstances, is not a very 
easy matter to give them. And when 
I mention these villages I recollect a 
story of noble and poorly rewarded 
bravery on the part of one of these 
poor mountaineers. The police of 
Outerard had been out in the moun- 
tains searching for poteen—for the Irish 
constabulary are obliged to look after 
the making of illegal whisky quite as 
closely as any other illegal proceed- 
ing. They were successfulin their search 
and found a still in full work close 
to the village of Fermoyle. The villagers 
had time to escape, but the still was 
captured and whisky spilt, which 
meant a loss of several pounds to the 
Fermoylers. Well, the police had had 
a long and wearisome march, they were 
still nine miles from Outerard, and they 
had no provisions. They were not 
likely to get any from the villagers ; 
they took some of the poteen, which of 
course only gave them very temporary 
support. It was a winter's evening, a 
heavy fog with a cold sleet came over 
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the mountains, and before long the 
police lost their way. ‘They will die 
in the mountains,” cried an old but 
hardy peasant. “Sarve them right,” 
cried his fellows ; ‘they have robbed us 
and ruined us, let them die.” ‘‘TI’ll 
never see it done,” he cried, and so 
he started in search of them. He found 
them thoroughly worn out and ex- 
hausted, having almost given up all hope. 
He put them in the right way. “Come 
on,” he cried, “ I’ll put you right.” One 
of them fell thoroughly exhausted, then 
another. The old mountaineer took 
one on his back, carried him a short 
way, then went back for the other, 
carried him up to where the first was 
lying, and so brought them all out on to 
the high road in safety. For this service 
he received 10s. from the constabulary 
themselves—this was his only reward ; 
but I cannot help thinking that the 
Victoria Cross is worn by many a man 
who has deserved it less than old Tom 
Walshe of Fermoyle. And with this 
characteristic story I will close my brief 
sketch, as characteristic I believe it to 
be of the Connemara peasant when 
rightly treated and well led. The 
present attitude of the Connemara 
tenant is entirely owing to wrong treat- 
ment and bad leadership. Of all people 
in this world these western peasants 
are the most simple, the most easily 
deceived; they have listened to the 
voice of the bad adviser. The appeal 
made through their poverty has been 
a little too much for them, and when 
the teacher has been in some instances 
their parish clergyman the state of 
affairs must not be wondered at. They 
have been taught to believe that by not 
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paying their rent they will abolish not 
only the landlord but landlordism, and 
that by refusing to pay a year’s rent 
they do away with rent for ever. They 
cannot see that at best all they can 
achieve is a transfer of the property 
from the landlord whom they have de- 
frauded, to the money-lender to whom 
he has been obliged to have recourse to 
make up for their defalcations. It is 
fortunate that the Government have at 
last awakened to a sense of the position, 
and determined that the law of the 
Land League shall be no longer the 
law of the land. Already the outrages 
which for the last few months have 
disgraced the country are greatly di- 
minished in number before the first 
threat of coercion. Let us hope that 
the time is not far off when the old 
friendly relations between landlords 
and tenants, between the maligned and 
misled, may be renewed. To the small 
tenants of the West peasant-proprietor- 
ship or fixity of tenure offer no security 
against periodical famine, and I cannot 
think any scheme for dealing with the 
Irish Land Question would be complete 
which failed to deal with the case of 
these small cottiers. But they must be 
taught that the Government is powerful 
as well as kind, and that concession in 
no case arises from cowardice. Let law- 
lessness and outrage be checked ; let 
the advancement of right be accom- 
panied by the stern suppression of 
wrong, and the light of freedom, the 
truest of all freedom, freedom from all 
class, religious, and party prejudice, 
may at last shine over the mountains of 
the West. 
Rospert J, Marmin. 
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THE PENNY PRESS. 


Har a century ago, or thereabouts, it 
was the dream of a number of amiable 
and philanthropic persons that society 
could be regenerated by means of tha 
penny press. The working classes were, 
it was somewhat gratuitously assumed, 
panting for knowledge, and nothing 
stood in the way of their gratification 
but the various duties levied by the 
excise upon the materials of printing 
and upon paper. It must be owned 
that there was but little foundation for 
this notion, and that it was rather a 
question of what ought to be than of 
what actually existed. There were, it 
is true, a certain number of working 
men anxious for self-improvement, but 
their number was not large, nor, in 
view of the peculiar circumstances of 
their class, is it probable that it ever 
will be. A man must be very excep- 
tionally constituted if, after nine or ten 
hours passed at a carpenter’s bench, or in 
an engineer’s workshop, he is prepared to 
sit down tomathematical or general scien- 
tifie study. Persons of this type are, per- 
haps, more numerous than they were, 
and with the extension of education their 
number may be expected still farther 
to increase, Such working men will, 
however, always remain exceptions to 
the general rule, and that fact it will 
be as well to recognise. Brougham, 
and the philanthropic founders of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, failed to do so, and to that 
circumstance must be attributed the 
comparative failure of the Society, and 
of the almost innumerable Mechanics’ 
Institutes which at one time dotted the 
surface of England. Had there been 
a little more practical common sense, 
and a little less unworldly theory to 
guide them, the founders of the Useful 
Knowledge Society might have accom- 
plished infinitely more than they did. 
Their mistake lay in supposing that 
any considerable proportion of the 
working classes would invest an appre- 





ciable proportion of their scanty earn- 
ings in the purchase of the interminable 
numbers of a Penny Cyclopedia, and 
in believing that they could be induced 
to read, much less to buy, such literary 
bran as Brougham’s Dialogues on 
Instinct, or Harriet Martineau’s J/lus- 
trations of Political Economy. The 
collapse of the Society, and the fact 
that no attempt has been made to re- 
suscitate it, sufficiently prove the ac- 
curacy of this view, while the present 
condition of the penny press of this 
country affords an ample confirmation 
of it, supposing such further confirma- 
tion to be necessary. 

Leaving newspapers out of the ques- 
tion, the weekly and monthly publica- 
tions issued at this price may fairly be 
said to present one of the most re- 
markable phenomena of modern times. 
Their number is enormous, and their 
circulation almost fabulous. It is 
probably no exaggeration to say that 
between five and six millions of penny 
papers are circulated in London 
alone every week. Scarcely any of 
them are absolutely vicious in character 
—thanks to the energy which the police 
as a rule display in carrying out the 
provisions of Lord Campbell’s Act— 
but there are not a few which trench 
on the border land of vice; while of 
the great majority which remain, the 
principal characteristic is a senile im- 
becility on the one hand, or an irra- 
tional sensationalism on the other, - 
equally destructive to anything like 
masculine vigour of thought. Reading 
is, according to the copy-books, an intel- 
lectual occupation, but few will be hardy 
enough to contend that such intellectual 
fare as that provided by the non-poli- 
tical penny press requires the smallest 
amount of mental power for its assimi- 
lation. Its readers are indeed not those 
who want to think, but those who wish 
to escape from thought; and there can 
be very little doubt in the minds of 
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most people as to the fact that it would 
be desirable on every account if those 
who are in this latter case should seek 
their diversion in avowed recreation 
rather than in the enfeeblement of 
their intellects by idle and enervating 
reading. It is perhaps hopeless to 
expect that this view of the matter 
will meet with any general acceptance. 
Anything in the shape of a book is of 
consequence in the minds of some 
people ; and thousands more are still 
under the dominion of those manuals of 
advice for students and aspiring work- 
ing men which hold up for emulation 
the examples of certain of their 
heroes who in their leisure time 
occupied themselves, not with such 
frivolities as chess, or draughts, or 
backgammon, but invariably sought 
their amusement amongst books. Still, 
an examination of the matter which 
forms almost the only intellectual food 
of a vast proportion of the inhabitants 
of this country, may not be without 
interest, though the conclusions ar- 
rived at may not be precisely those 
in favour of the admirers of “ cheap 
literature for the people.” 

In this connection newspapers may 
fairly be left out of account, though it 
is a somewhat unpleasant reflection that 
there are millions of Englishmen who 
never read anything else, and that 
amongst them the organs which com- 
mand the largest circulation are those 
Sunday papers which are chiefly dis- 
tinguished by the objectionable violence 
of their tone, by their frequent se- 
lection of disgusting law reports, by 
their attacks upon the reigning family, 
and by otherwise pandering to the 
worst instincts of the uneducated 
classes. Nor is it necessary to speak 
of those “ religious” newspapers which 
represent the interests of the various 
sections of the Church of England 
and ‘other religious bodies. Upon 
the borderland between these journals 
and the secular press are, however, 
a number of penny prints of very 
large circulation, half magazine, and 
half newspaper, which are worthy of 
some notice. First on the list comes 
the Christian World, which is pub- 
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lished twice a week, and which having a 
very large circulation is in great favour 
with advertisers. The news which it 
gives may be succinctly described as a 
brief summary of the information and 
opinions of the Daily News, with a 
strong infusion of sectarian pietism. 
Religious intelligence, or rather the 
doings of the dissenting sects, occupies 
a large share of the space, and a sermon 
is occasionally given ; but the leading 
feature is the part of the paper which 
bears the heading, “ The Family Circle,” 
and which usually consists of a large 
instalment of a floridly sensational 
religions novel, depicting the influence 
of evangelical theology upon the man- 
ners and morals of the upper classes. 
The intention is undoubtedly excellent, 
but the effect is slightly ludicrous— 
much such as that which might be 
expected to follow the exertions of a 
lady’s maid of humble origin, and of 
profound reverence for the aristocracy, 
who had been brought up in the family 
of a dissenting minister of the lower 
class. The advertisements are, how- 
ever, the strongest point of the paper. 
All the quack medicines of the day— 
especially those which are owned or 
used by dissenting ministers, and which 
form a curiously large proportion of the 
whole !—are advertised in these columns 
at great length, as are also bargains in 
drapery and haberdashery, and wonder- 
ful offers of articles of jewellery and 
personal adornment which are to be for- 
warded in return for twenty-six stamps 
and a “coupon.” The young ladies 
of a serious turn who want situations 
behind the counters of drapers’ and 
milliners’ shops, and the young gentle- 
men of the same type who are willing 
to assist in the shops of drapers, 
grocers, and buttermen all over the 
kingdom, also place their wants be- 
fore the public in the columns of the 
Christian World. 

Another paper, much of the same 
type as to matter, and with a consider- 


1 It is cwious to note how long this con- 
nexion between Dissent and quack medicines 
has existed. Wesley, very ree | in his career, 
found it necessary to forbid his local preachers 
to sel] ‘‘ pills, potions, or balsams.” 
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able resemblance in the character of its 
advertisements, is the Christian, which, 
however, is more especially the organ 
of the Plymouth Brethren, and of 
the somewhat erratic members of other 
sects who sympathise with them. It 
will be remembered that it was in the 
columns of this paper that Lieutenant 
Carey gave vent to the pious satisfac- 
tion excited in his own bosom by his 
conduct on the occasion of the murder 
of the Prince Imperial in South Africa. 
The Christian Age, Christian Globe, 
and Christian Union, are papers much 
of the same description. The first is the 
organ of Dr. De Witt Talmage, of 
New York, whose visit to this country 
may be remembered—though perhaps 
with somewhat mixed emotions— 
by the managers of many dissenting 
“interests ” on whose behalf he under- 
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of its pages, are comparatively insig- 
nificant by the side of the amazing 
predictions of the gentleman who 
interprets current history by the light 
of the prophet Daniel and the Book of 
the Revelation. The number of the 
Christian Herald before us as we write, 
contains an article on “The New 
Radical Liberal Parliament,” which is 
described as “a step towards fulfilling 
five prophetic events and order of 
coming occurrences.” The writer has 
quite made up his mind on this subject, 
and reads in the constitution of the 
present Parliament a certain sign of 
the approaching end of the world. At 
the risk of appearing tedious it may be 
worth while to append a specimen or 
two of the matter which finds a weekly 
sale of 195,000, and according to the 
usual proportion between sales and 


a took to lecture for the moderate fee of readers, nearly a million of readers. 
of a hundred guineas and his expenses. Speaking of Mr. Gladstone’s adminis- 
y; His sermons are regularly reprinted in tration, the prophetic writer says :— 

ly the columns of this paper, as also in the 

er Christian Globe, neither of which calls “ The existence of an unprecedentedly strong 





otherwise for special remark. All of 
them contain specimens “of sensational 
preaching, short religious essays, and 
pious stories, of greater or less length, 
while the general advertisements are 
pretty much of the character of those 
of the Christian World. The Christian 
Herald stands upon a somewhat different 
footing. It is advertised as “edited by 
the Rev. M. Baxter, clergyman of the 
Church of England: circulation over 
195,000 a week. This journal (with 
which is incorporated the Christian 
Signal) contains every week a portrait, 
a sermon by the Rev. Dr. Talmage, 
of Brooklyn, U.S., and, by special 
permission, a sermon or exposition by 
the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon; also always 
a prophetic article and summary of 
current events, as well as stories, anec- 
dotes, &c. Also in every issue of its 
penny monthly supplement there are 
sermons by the Revs. W. Hay Aitken 
and W. M. Punshon, LL.D.” The 
principal feature of this paper is, as 
will probably be guessed by the 
judicious reader, its prophetical articles. 
The sermons, and the meek little 


anecdotes which fill the greater part 


Liberal Government, which may promote ex- 
treme Radical measures or a Democratic 
policy distasteful to our Sovereign Lady the 
Queen, tends in the direetion of occurrences 
which may lead to her abdication in favour of 
the Prince of Wales, as has already been 
rumoured in recent times, on the ground of 
advanced years and impaired health. Conse- 
quently, the present conjuncture of affairs 
points more than ever before towards the ful- 
filment of Daniel's prophecy that A MAN 
SHALL BE REIGNING OVER BRITAIN 
(whether he be a king or a Republican presi- 
dent) at the time of the final crisis, when the 
latter day ten-kingdomed confederacy shall 
come into existence, and when Ireland shall be 
separated from England.” 


A little lower down in the same 
article we find the remarkable state- 
ment that as Prince Jerome Napoleon 
(who is identified with “that eleventh 
king and future great Antichrist of the 
last days’’) will be sixty-seven years old 
in 1890, the end of the world cannot 
be deferred much beyond that year. 
The writer goes on— 


“The order of coming occurrences during 
the decade of 1880 to 1890, which will be the 
most eventful and mcmentous decade in the 
history of our world, will be briefly as follows : 
Unprecedented wars and revolutions will pro- 
duce (probably by about 1883) the formation 
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of the whole extent of Czsar’s onginal Roman 
Empire into an allied confederacy of ten 
kingdoms—the ten toes and ten horns—viz., 
Britain separated from Ireland, France ex- 
tended to the Rhine, Spain, Italy, Austria, 
Greece, Egypt, Syria, Thrace-with-Bithynia, 
and Bulgaria, with some enlargements (as 
explained in the foregoing article). Then 
there will be parcelled out of one of the four 
horn kingdoms of Greece, Egypt, Syria, or 
Thrace, a little horn kingdom—i.e., a small 
territory— such, for example, as Macedonia or 
Palestine, &c.,—and a Napoleon (probably 
Prince Jerome nee will be appointed 
its ruler, and will thus become Daniel’s Zitt/e 
horn, or sovereign arising out of one of the 
four horns, and predicted gradually to ‘ wax 
exceeding great,’ and to subdue three of the 
ten kings, and also to make a seven years’ 
covenant with the Jews about seven years 
before the end of this dispensation (Dan. ix. 
27). If the End is to be about 1890 he must 
make the covenant about 1883, but if he 
makes it later, the End will of course be 
proportionately later.” 


Last on the list of the religious papers 
comes the Fountain, which is described 
as “Literary, Religious, and Social,” 
and which appears to be the organ of 
Dr. Joseph Parker, of the Holborn 
Viaduct. The paper contains but little 
that is likely to interest any one not at- 
tached to the Rev. Doctor's particular 
form of faith, but it is said tu have a 
large circulation, and judging from the 
fact that it contains about nine pages 
of advertisements the facts probably 
bear out this statement. The principal 
attraction is to be found in the publi- 
cation of Dr. Parker’s weekly sermons 
—extempore discourses which, with the 
equally extempore prayers before them, 
are reported from a shorthand writer's 
notes. Besides these sermons there is 
a certain amount of fiction, together 
with a few reprints from American 
religious newspapers and magazines. It 
is not necessary to criticise the sermons 
in this place, but there are probably 
few who read them who will be surprised 
at the quality of the fiction which Dr. 
Parker purveys for the use of his con- 
gregation. The most remarkable 
feature about all these prints is, how- 
ever, not so much their contents as 
their circulation. It is not very easy 
to get at accurate statistics on this 
point, but there is good reason for 
believing that the eight papers in 
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question enjoy an average circulation 
amongst them of from a million and a 
quarter to a million and a half copies 
every week. One of the principal 
evidences of their great circulation is the 
immense number of costly advertise- 
ments which they contain. The per- 
sons who advertise thus largely are 
usually keen business men, and it 
may be taken for granted that they 
would not continue to expend from five 
to ten pounds per week on advertise- 
ments in religious weekly papers unless 
they found the investment a profitable 
one. The proprietor of one quack 
medicine has been shrewd enough 
to perceive what this implies, and he 
has accordingly started one of the 
most unctuous of these papers, in 
the advertising columns of which his 
nostrum is regularly and most vehem- 
ently announced. 

Somewhat akin to these prints, but 
of a more distinctly philanthropic 
character, is a small group of papers, the 
circulation of which, under the most 
favourable circumstances, could hardly 
pay the cost of production, whilst as 
they have no advertisements—quack 
medicine or other—to fall back upon, it 
is probable that they are issued at some 
pecuniary loss to the proprietors. First 
en the list is the British Workman, an 
imperial folio sheet, published in the 
interests of teetotalism and of evangeli- 
cal Christianity. The illustrations are 
excellent and the printing is admirable; 
nothing of the kind could, in fact, be 
better, but it is to be feared that the 
paper does not reach the class at which 
it is aimed. Copies may be seen occa- 
sionally in cabmen’s shelters and similar 
places—usually the gift of philanthropic 
ladies, and in a suspicious state of 
cleanliness—but there is good reason to 
doubt if the working classes as a body 
trouble themselves much about tracts in 
disguise. If they are put in their way 
they will read them—perhaps ; at all 
events they will accept them for the 
sake of the pictures, which they think 
will please their children. But of all 
people in the world the working classes 
are the most suspicious and the most 
haughty. There is nothing that they 
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resent so much as being lectured and 
treated like children, and the idea that 
they are being angled for with baits of 
pretty pictures and stories of an almost 
infantile mildness, such as are found in 
the British Workman, will probably do 
more to prejudice them against teeto- 
talism and “Sabbath keeping” than all 
the mild exhortations of that paper can 
counterbalance. No one can doubt the 
excellent intentions of its founders and 
of those who distribute it amongst the 
members of the class which it is in- 
tended to influence, but at the same 
time it is impossible to live amongst 
working men and to observe their 
babits without becoming convinced that 
nothing is less likely to influence them 
than tracts and magazines of the tract 
type. They infinitely prefer Lloyd's or 
Reynolds’ s newspapers as the companion 
of their after-dinner-pipes and pints of 
modest “ four ’arf;” while if they want 
fiction they patronise a class of litera- 
ture of which we shall have occasion 
to speak later on. The same remark 
applies to Old Jonathan, who appears 
to be a sort of successor of that friend 
of our youth, Old Humphrey. The il- 
lustrations are good, but the letter-press 
is of the type sometimes called “ goody 
goody,” and some of the reflections and 
observations strike the average reader 
as being remarkably trite and obvious, 
whilst matters of fact are given with 
less attention to accuracy that is quite 
desirable. Thus, for example, in an 
account of his summer holiday by an 
obviously youthful curate, which ap- 

in the number for July last, may 
be found the following sentence :—“ As 
soon as we had steamed a little farther 
south of the Admiralty Pier, but before 
arriving off the Shakespeare Cliff, we 
passed close to the scene of the wreck of 
the German ironclad, the Grosser Kur- 
JSiirst, which foundered off Dover the 
month before with four hundred souls 
on board ’”’—a sentence which contains 
almost as many blunders as lines. 
After such a specimen of accuracy as 
this the reader will be quite prepared 
to light upon a remarkably apocryphal 
anecdote of George III. as one of the 
principal points of the number. The 


British Workwoman does not issue, as 
might be expected, from the office of 
the British Workman, but is published 
under the auspices of the National 
Temperance League. Its circulation 
is stated to be considerable, but it may 
be doubted whether it is bought by 
many of the class to which it is ad- 
dressed. In the first place, as compared 
with the secular papers, it is rather dear, 
and in the second working women, like 
their husbands, are not greatly given 
to expending their pence in buying 
tracts—to which class these well-mean- 
ing and rather dull papers must, after 
all, be relegated. Another paper, which 
somewhat ostentatiously announces itself 
as “a journal of pure literature,” is the 
Daisy, which is now in its ninth 
volume. The editor is Mr. John Lobb, 
who also conducts the Christian Age, 
already mentioned. Its contents are 
stories, essays, and social papers, and 
as the greater part is reprinted from 
other papers, chiefly of American 
origin, it does not call for much atten- 
tion. 

Turning now to the purely secular 
papers, we find ourselves in a very 
different atmosphere. These last are 
not very wise perhaps, but they are 
free from the forced and pietistic air 
which hangs about the class of prints 
to which reference has just been made ; 
and as they are very largely bought 
by the lower middle, and working 
classes, they afford a fair criterion of 
their intelligence and intellectual tastes. 
First on the list by right of seniority, 
and it ought perhaps to be added, of 
character also, is the Family Herald. 
This paper is now approaching its 
2,000th number, having been founded 
in 1844; and if it does not de- 
serve all the rapturous eulogy once 
poured out upon it in the Saturday 
Review, and since lavishly used in ad- 
vertisements, it is an eminently credit- 
able specimen of the penny magazine of 
the day. It usually contains in each 
number a complete siory, with instal- 
ments of two serials ; a leading article 
on some current topic of the day, about 
three pages of selected reprint, some 
small quantity of original poetry, and a 
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page of answers to correspondents. Of 
the fiction it need only be said that 
it is very good stuff of the second 
order. A great many three-volume 
novels are issued every year by fashion- 
able publishers which fall far below 
the standard of most of these stories. 
If the heroes and heroines are rather 
‘‘intense,”’ and if the scene is some- 
what too frequently laid in the highest 
places, the fault is one which the writers 
share with authors of much greater pre- 
tension. The late Mr. Thackeray had a 
story, which he was wont to tell with 
great enjoyment, of a novelist whose first 
MS. was sent back by the publisher’s 
reader with a hint that it would be well if 
he would give every character a step or 
two in rank. The country squire was 
to be turned into a wealthy baronet ; 
the city knight into a mushroom peer, 
ennobled for his wealth; the earl was 
to become a duke; and the mysterious 
artist an illegitimate scion of royalty. 
The scheme was adopted; the novel 
succeeded, and its author, who has since 
largely contributed to the revenues of 
the trunkmaker and the butterman, 
never afterwards introduced a character 
into his stories of less rank than a 
captain in the Guards. Small blame 
then to the novelists of the Family 
Herald if their tales are usually of the 
aristocracy. It can do no harm, and 
the smart housemaids and milliners’ 
apprentices, who are the chief patrons 
of these prints, are naturally made 
happy by the discovery that the higher 
classes are—in novels—as vulgar and as 
frivolous as themselves. The leading 
articles of the Family Herald are not 
distinguished by profundity, but they 
are readable and intelligent. At one 
time they were usually the work of the 
author of The Gentle Life, whose 
place as a purveyor of mild moralisings 
and pleasant platitudes it has not been 
altogether easy to supply. The great 
feature of the paper is, however, its 
answers to correspondents, For many 
years this department was under the 
care of a man of letters of considerable 
ability, who was accustomed to answer 
many of his correspondents with brief 
essays of much pith and point. His 


successors follow his example, evidently 
with the object of making this page 
amusing to the general reader as well 
as to those for whose benefit it is more 
especially intended. The following is a 
fair average specimen of the kind of 
answer to which we refer -— 


*G. R. S.—Wehave it on the highest 
poetic authority that there is much virtue in 
“if” But there are “ifs” and ‘“‘ifs”— 
possibilities that are solemn and that demand 
careful pondering, conditions the statement of 
which is ” to provoke a smile. The author 
of The World Unmasked gives a beautiful 
illustration of the former. In calling atten- 
tion to the Christian doctrine of perseverance 
as affording a stable prop to upright minds, 
yet lending no wanton cloak to corrupt hearts 
—as bringing a cordial to revive the faint, and 
keeping a guard to check the froward—he says 
that the guard attending this doctrine is Ser- 
jeant If, low in stature, but lofty in signifi- 
cance, a very valiant guard, though only a 
monosyllable. Kind notice, he adds, has been 
taken of the serjeant by the Master and His 
apostles, and much respect is due to him from 
all the Lord’s recruiting-ofticers and every 
soldier in His army. Instances of the ser- 
jeant’s speech are given in John viii. 31 ; 2 
Pet. i. 10; 1 John ii. 24, and elsewhere. 
Here is “ if” in all its telling gravity and 
immeasurable importance, with eternal results 
depending on its consideration. But—to take 
the other class of improbable “ possibles ”»— 
if the sun go out of the zodiac, as Sterne 
asks—what then? It is a terrible thought, 
yet how many will waste a moment over it / 
If it rained macaroni, what a fine time it 
would be for gluttons, says an Italian pro- 
verb ; but the contemplation of such a con- 
tingency would hardly satisfy needy and hungry 
lovers of this nutritious comestible. Writes 
G. R. 8, ‘If all the sons of the Queen of 
England were to die, and their sons and 
daughters were to die also, would the Crown 
Princess of Germany come to the throne, or 
who else, at the death of the Queen?’ Here 
is a question for editorial leisure and editorial 
wisdom. It has taken away our breath! 
Dear G. R. S., if a beard were all, the goat 
would be a winner; more, if we let Corre- 
spondents put the calf on our shoulders, we 
fear they would soon clap on the cow! We 
are willing, as far as we are able, to reply to 
readers’ inquiries ; but those that are put we 
expect to be reasonable. 

Within the brain’s most secret cells 
A certain Lord Chief-Justice dwells, 
Of sov'reign power, whom one and all 
With common voice we reason call, 
Is there reason in the matter upon which you 
wish to be enlightened ?” 


Besides answers of thie kind, replies 
are given to questions on a host of other 
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subjects. In the number from which 
the above paragraph has been cited 
there are no fewer than ninety-three 
answers on matters ranging from the 
price of Norwegian timber houses and 
the difficulties of a literary career, down 
to a recipe for cleaning terra cotta, and 
a little sensible advice to a person 
afflicted with a too florid complexion. 
The London Journal was founded 
about a year and a half after the 
Family Herald, and consequently is 
now in the thirty-sixth year of its age. 
It is distinguished from its elder 
rival by its illustrations and by the 
more gushing and sensational character 
of its fiction. In the earlier years of 
its existence the artistic work was 
chiefly supplied by the present President 
of the Society of Painters in Water 
Colours—Sir John Gilbert, R.A. — 
whose place was afterwards held by his 
brother, Mr. Frederick Gilbert. The 
drawings are now supplied by two or 
three artists, and though somewhat 
rough in execution and conventional in 
design, they are not much worse than 
the illustrations to many more preten- 
tious magazines. The designers of 
these compositions appear in almost all 
cases to labour under the delusion that 
the proper height for a man is at the 
least eight feet, and for a woman six 
feet and a half. The stories were for 
many years supplied by a Mr. J. F. 
Smith, who is entitled to whatever 
credit may be due to the founder of the 
“ London Journal School ” of romance. 
Within certain limits his work was 
sufficiently clever. It was exceedingly 
florid, sensational after a mild fashion, 
and it had the merit of being almost 
ostentatiously moral. His successors, 
amongst whom were Mr. Charles Reade 
(with “ White Lies”), Mrs. E. D. E. N. 
Southworth, Mrs. Henry Wood, and the 
late Pierce Egan the younger, followed 
pretty closely in the footprints of their 
great exemplar. Their stories cer- 
tainly contained plenty of crime and 
not a little vice, but the criminal 
always came to grief in the end, and 
virtue was duly rewarded with wealth 
and titles and honour. The villains 
were generally of high birth and repul- 


sive presence; the lowly personages 
were always of ravishing beauty and 
unsullied virtue. Innocence and loveli- 
ness in a gingham gown were perpetu- 
ally pursued by vice and debauchery 
in varnishe! boots and spotless gloves. 
Life was surrounded by mystery ; de- 
tectives were ever on the watch, and 
the most astonishing pitfalls and man- 
traps were concealed in the path of the 
unwary and of the innocent. Nor were 
reflection and observation wanting. 
Maxims of the most tremendous 
morality, overwhelming aphorisms and 
descriptive passages of surprising fine- 
ness were scattered lavishly over the 
pages. The result was perhaps a little 
bewildering to the sober - minded, 
but it suited the tastes of a certain 
class, and the London Journal became 
the most popular of the penny weeklies. 
Such popularity naturally excited no 
little rivalry, under which the cireula- 
tion of the Zondon Journal has, I 
believe, somewhat fallen off. It still 
stands, however, very high in favour 
with domestic servants and the “ young 
persons” engaged in shops, for whose 
delectation the old style of romance 
is perpetuated. The leading story 
at present running through its pages 
is “ Nellie Raymond, a Romance of 
Regent Street,” which is just as 
full of mysterious intrigues, low- 
born virtue, aristocratic vice, sensa- 
tional incident and profound reflections 
as auy of its predecessors. Thus, for 
example, Captain Mallandaine, having 
kissed the heroine, reflects, or the 
author reflects for him :— 


‘Easier to stop Ixion’s wheel than the 
multitudinous ‘fancies of love. Like a man 
who sees rare and golden fruit ready for his 
hand to gather, but to grasp which he must 
needs wade through dark and. sodden pools, 
so the captain resolved to close his eyes and 
heart against the fatal fascinations of this half- 
gipsy girl, unlike other gipsies, however, in 
the fair, Greuze-like tints of her complexion.” 


Of this aristocratic seducer the reader is 
told that he 


“was not unacquainted with splendid ladies 
of rank and fashion, attired in the latest 
Pompadour costumes and duchesse hats; 
women of a very different world and stamp to 
the divas of South Belgravia and St. John’s 
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Wood, and yet who were anxious to ‘out- 
Herod’ these in eccentricity of dress, yee 
and display. He understood women fairly 
well, not with the exquisite genius and platonic 
grace of a Balzac, but with more than the 
careless analysis of the ordinary man of the 
world. He could unveil love’s hypocrisies, 
deceits, and falsities ; he knew when fair lids 
drooped from passion or coquetry, and when 
alabaster necks rose and fell from emotion or 
design, But he bad never met with an intense, 
all-absorbing devotion.” 


A foil is provided for Captain Mallan- 
daine in the person of a certain M. 
Lepelletier, “a true Parisian, a member 
of the Jockey Club,” who opens fire 
upon the virtuous heroine with the 
novel compliment, “Ah! welcome as 
the flowers in May,” and who follows 
up his gallant speech with the 
remark— 


“** Impayable!’ cried the Frenchman. 
*She’s delicious—V’audace, toujours laudace 
(sic). I'll make her the fashion by and by.’” 


Two peges of genteel comedy of this 
kind are followed by the same quantity 
of comedy of a much lower type, all 
leading up to a ghastly murder, with 
which the week’s instalment of this 
improving tale concludes. 

Like the Family Herald, the London 
Journal makes its correspondence a 
prominent feature. The answers are 
less essay-like, but they are not 
without interest, inasmuch as fully two- 
thirds of them are matrimonial adver- 
tisements. In the number from which 
the passages quoted above have been 
taken, there are no fewer than twenty- 
seven of these announcements, of which 
the following are fair specimens :— 


“M. A. Y. would like to correspond with 
and receive the carte de visite of a steady 
young man about thirty, tall, dark, and good- 
tempered. She is a domestic, twenty-three, 
tall, rather fair, and not bad-looking. She 
will advertise her address in the Weekly Times 
the second Saturday after this appears.” 

“D. C. E. (London), twenty-vne, a me- 
chanic, would like to receive the carte de visite 
of a young woman not over twenty ; a domestic 
servant preferred.” 

“Emma (Derby), wishes to correspond with 
and receive the carte de visite of a respectable 
tradesman of gentlemanly appearance. She 
is twenty-two, ble, and Hoodie.” 

““Mavp and May, sisters, wish to corre- 
spond with two steady officers in the army— 
friends preferred. Maud is nineteen and of 
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medium height. May is seventeen, tall and 
fair. Both are domestics, and have nothing 
but loving hearts to offer.” 


The London Reader is an imitation of 
the London Journal, both in form and 
in character. Started some seventeen 
years ago, it has attained a corresponding 
circulation. The stories are of pre- 
cisely the same type, but the names of 
the authos are carefully concealed. 
All that we know of the authorship of 
the two now running is that “ Fate or 
Folly ; or, An Ill-omened Marriage,”’ is 
by the writer of those well-known and 
soul-stirring romances, “Lady Violet’s 
Victories,” and “Lord Jasper’s Secret,” 
while “‘ Her Husband’s Secret” is by 
the author of “ Frank Bertram’s Wife,” 
“Strong Temptations,” &c., &c. It is 
hardly necessary to say that both of 
these stories are of the very genteelest 
description. Most of the characters 
introduced are titled, and if the exist- 
ence of vulgar people is mentioned, it is 
only that they may act as foils to the 
more exalted personages. How inti- 
mate the acquaintance of the author 
with the life they describe really is may 
be guessed from the following passage. 
Dudley is described as the cousin of 
Lord Ivers; Clarice, a refined young 
lady, resident in the house of a wealthy 
baronet. They have been caught in a 
shower, and have taken refuge in the 
village inn, or, as the author prefers to 
call it, a “ modest hostelrie.” 


‘Clarice shivered a good deal as she found 
herself in the pretty little sitting-room of the 
inn, alone for the first time with her lover. 
She did not as yet feel the effects of the 
shower, for she had thrown a little waterproof 
cape over her shoulders long ere the storm 
had spent its fury; and, pale as the white 
bloom of the narcissus, she now leant thought- 
fully against the mantelpiece. Dudley ordered 
biscuits and wine, and insisted on Clarice 
drinking some. He swallowed off a couple of 
glasses of sherry himself, and rose superbly to 
the situation. Fer the present wooing should 
suffice. py 
‘**Won’t you take off your hat, Clarice?’ 
he asked, rising and standing by her side. 
‘I’m sure it must be soaked through with 
the rain. We shall have to remain here an 
hour at the least, if we wish to escape it on 
our return journey.’ 

‘« For the first time Clarice recollected those 
who were waiting for her at home. She 
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started as one roused from a drugged stupor, 
and drew her hand over her eyes ; and with 
the action her black, wavy hair, loosened from 
its braid by the ride, and always too heavy for 
the fetters of comb and hair pins, fell over her 
shoulders in a damp, rippling mass. 

“ The flower in Dudley's button-hole was a 
good deal the worse for the rain, but he drew 
it from his coat and playfully fastened it in 
those ebon locks, while he rested one arm 
round Clarice’s waist, and by degrees, and 
almost without her knowing it, pressed his 
lips to hers. 

“*Have you not promised to be my own 
darling wife?’ he cried, as she struggled to 
escape his caresses. 

“The joy was too exquisite. Clarice knew 
she must resist, or love would speedily assume 
a form of intoxication. 

“* Yes,’ she answered, detecting a faint 
reproach in his tones. 

“* He released her at once, almost coldly. 

“¢Tf you really loved me, Clarice,’ he said, 
slowly, ‘you would not shrink from my em- 
brace—I, who have loved you too well for my 


“ Clarice feared he was aggrieved, and that 
she had wounded him. She laid her hand in 
his and came nearer. All her calmness, her 
queenly dignity and grace, had vanished. She 
fancied she must die if he were harsh or 
scorned her. And then the tears came. 
Dudley rather disliked the ‘weeping’ form 
of woman, but he now trusted in her natural 
weakness of character to save him from the 
deadly snare awaiting him. He must play 
a pos ee game if he would be free. 

***] know it’s awfully silly to cry,’ sobbed 
poor Clarice, burying her face in her hands, 
and leaning over the table, ‘but I’ve been 
thinking so much of you for days ; and, never 
sleeping, I’ve got quite nervous. And then 
you seem to doubt me. It—it makes me 
wish I—I was dead.’” 


After such exquisitely refined love- 
making as this it is not surprising that 
Clarice is easily won to consent to a 
secret marriage ; but it must be confessed 
that it is somewhat startling to find that 
the haughty and aristocratic Dudley is 
taken by a vulgar detective at the church 
door and carried off with a promise of 
fifteen years’ penal servitude. The last 
page of the London Reader is given up 
week by week to correspondence, by far 
the greater number of the paragraphs: 
being matrimonial advertisements of the: 
kind to be found in the London Jowrnal.. 
It would seem that the conductors of 
both journals act as go-betweens in this 
peculiar commerce of the sexes, receiving 
letters, forwarding cartes, and effecting 
introductions, 
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Bow Bells is a paper which has a 
somewhat higher aim than either of 
those last referred to. The stories are 
not very wise, but they are not quite such 
unmingled trash as that which is offered 
to the maidservants and footmen who 
read the London Journal and its rival. 
The fiction is varied with short articles 
on subjects of general interest—unfor- 
tunately not always very accurate either 
in point of fact or of grammar. Thus, 
for example, in an article on Hawarden 
Castle we are told that that estate “has 
descended to Mr. Gladstone’s eldest 
son”—a statement which is not quite 
correct at present. Again :—‘ There is 
something of an analogy to be drawn 
between the first of the family and he 
(sic) who now sways the destinies of 
Hawarden Castle,” from which it would 
appear that the writer is under the im- 
pression that Mr. Gladstone is a descen- 
dant of Sir John Glynne. Similar 
mistakes may be detected by any one 
who takes the trouble to look for them, 
in almost every page. The leading 
feature of the paper is, however, less its 
fiction or its essays than its papers on the 
fashions and on dressmaking generally, 
which are edited by “Madame Elise.” 
Another characteristic feature is the 
publication in each number of a piece 
of music—a song or a trifle for the 
pianoforte of moderate difficulty. It 
is perhaps hardly necessary to say that 
a column is devoted to chess, and 
another to riddles, charades, and puzzles 
generally. From time to time supple- 
ments consisting of patterns for dress 
and fancy work are issued. On the 
whole it may be admitted that Bow 
Bells is an exceedingly good specimen 
of the penny weekly paper. Nothing 
appears in its pages which might not be 
read by the most refined of women, 
whilst the needlework and household 
columns must be valuable to the class for 
which they are designed. It may be 
added that, although correspondents are 
answered, there is a marked absence 
in the column devoted to them of the 
objectionable matrimonial advertise- 
ments which figure elsewhere. Judging 
from the published answers, however, 
the editor would seem to have abundant 
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opportunities afforded to him for gaug- 
ing the depths of human folly, e.g. :— 


“Dovster (Edinburgh), is respectfully 
advised that after having sent us four folios 
relative to the flirtations of the young lady, 
his hest course would be to think no more of 
her; but as to his final question, ‘ whether a 
woman can make a man love her quicker than 
a man can make a woman love him ?’—well, 
that’s a riddle, as Lord Dundreary would say, 
‘no fellow can answer.’ ” 


Another paper of the same type, 
which enjoys a tolerably large circula- 
tion amongst young women of the lower 
class, is the Family Reader, now in the 
tenth year of its existence, This print 
is of the same size as the London 
Journal, and is usually adorned with 
three engravings to each number, all of 
the somewhat exaggerated type to which 
reference has already been made. The 
stories, like those of its prototype, are 
invariably of the most exalted and 
most fashionable personages, and the 
sentiments of the intensest kind. Thus 
in one story, “ At the Eleventh Hour,” 
the Lady Fay meets her lover :— 


“Tt so happened that morning she was 
obliged to drive to a great publishing office 
in the West End; she had business there 
which she did not care to entrust to any one 
else ; and as she stood in the large, beautiful 
shop, which was like a museum of art, Clive 
had entered. When she saw him her face 
burned as though it would never grow cool 
again ; her eyes flashed their sweetest welcome 
to him ; her hands trembled. It seemed to 
her that her whole soul sank with the 
sweetness of his presence.” 


She invites him to a éete-a-tete (sic) 
dinner with terrible results : 


“Tt was well, yet ill for her that she did 
not see the man she loved after she had left 
him, when the light and joy that her presence 
caused him had in some measure died away ; 
great drops of anguish stood on his brow, his 
strong frame trembled, his strong white hands 
were tightly clenched, his lips white with 
strong emotion and pain.” 


It is the same key always. Thus in 
another tale of the same number, 
“Paul and Olivia,” the blind hero has 
proposed marriage to a girl who does 
not care for him :— 


“He never remembered how that day 
passed, because of the intense fever of love 
which was upon him; never before had he 
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known such excitement ; he wandered from 
place to place, but all alike were haunted by 
her presence ; he sat down to the organ, but 
when his fingers pressed the keys, it was her 
voice which seemed to ring out upon the 
stillness. His hands trembled, his heart beat 
nearly to suffocation, his temples throbbed. 
Oh, the madness, the sweet madness which 
had fallen upon him ! 

“Everything was dreamlike. Esther Em- 
merson came and talked with him, but of 
what he said in reply he was scarcely con- 
scious. Dinner was served, and he ate thereof, 
knowing nothing of what he tasted ; evening 
wore on, Esther played and sang for him ; 
even that did not disturb that dreaminess 
which enfolded him ; voice and music came 
to him as part of a vision. 

** “Ts this a dream ? 
Then waking would be pain : 
Ah! do not wake me, let me dream again.’ 

**Those were the words which Esther 
sang—sang with passion and feeling, which 
thrilled him through and through, becanse 
they seemed the cry of his own soul. He 
was dreaming, and the dreaming was sweet— 
sweet! Other words she sang, but those 
alone made themselves clear to him. 

** Was it a dream that be had whispered to 
Olivia of his love for her—his desire to make 
her his wife? If it were, then let him so 
continue to dream for all time.” 


Forty-two columns of stories of this 
kind, and a column or two of miscel- 
laneous cuttings lead up to the inevi- 
table three columns of ‘“ Answers to 
Correspondents,” almost the whole of 
which are addressed to young women. 
These columns very clearly show to 
what class the Family Reader addresses 
itself, exactly as in the case of the cor- 
respondence of the London Journal and 
the London Reader. The correspondents 
of this paper are obviously milliners’ 
apprentices, and the “ young ladies’”’ who 
serve behind the counters, who seem to 
consider the editor as their guide, 
philosopher, and friend in ordinary. 
Thus in the number before us “ Clytie” 
is informed that “an apprentice in a 
millinery shop would be expected to 
carry parcels if the porters were absent.” 
“Mary Russell” learns that as she 
‘writes well and spells correctly, she 
might be able to undertake the duties 
of a clerk or bookkeeper ;” “ Barmaid” 
is told to “ask the clergyman the cost 
of the banns;” “Topsy” is advised to 
“‘take no notice of a young man who 
stares about in church;” and “ Bella 
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Donna,” and “Scotch Lassie” are in- 
structed in the art of washing the 
feet ! 

All these papers issue monthly sup- 
plements. Those of the Family Herald, 
London Journal, and London Reader 
take the form of novelettes, each the 
size of an ordinary number of the 
paper, and of the type of those with 
which their readers are familiar. The 
Family Reader gives a “ Fashion Sup- 
plement” containing paper patterns of 
articles of dress, and a plate of the 
fashions, “‘ designed expressly by a lead- 
ing French artist,” and Bow Bells issues 
every month elaborate supplements of 
the same kind. In addition to these, a 
series of stories appears monthly under 
the title of Bow Bells Novelettes. These 
are printed in a large quarto size, in 
double columns, and with three engrav- 
ings apiece. It is hardly necessary to 
say that these stories concern only the 
most illustrious personages, and equally 
unnecessary to add that they are of the 
most astounding silliness. This last 
quality unfortunately clings to the whole 
list of “family” and “illustrated ” 
novelettes, of which a multitude pour 
from the press from week to week and 
from month to month. Thus the speci- 
men of the Bow Bells Novelette now 
before us is No. 75, and bears the title 
“Firm as Fond ; or, Love’s Victory.” 
The hero, Lord Bidlington, has picked up 
a young artist, a Miss Juliana Alting- 
ham, whom he maintains in great splen- 
dour by the simple device of buying 
such pictures as she produces at an 
enormous price, through the intervention 
of a convenient picture-dealer. The 
said picture-dealer, Brashford, falls in 
love with the artist, and asks Lord Bid- 
lington’s assistance, whereupon his 
lordship awakes to the fact that he is 
in love with her himself. A Mr. Dar- 
montel, the professor who had taught 
what little she knew to Juliana, enters 
upon the scene, and becomes the Deus 
ex machindé through whose intervention 
the lovers are united, in spite of the 
efforts of the villain of the piece—Sir 
Jocelyn Jerningham — to seduce the 
lady with his wealth. The story is 
typical of the class to which it belongs. 


The upper classes are in the minds of 
these writers superhumanly wicked or as 
superhumanly virtuous; the principal 
occupation of the former division is the 
corruption of virtuous girls of lower 
rank than their own, and the chief de- 
light of the virtuous aristocracy is in 
raising poor, but honest and beautiful 
girls to their own level by marrying 
them. On these lines the tales published 
in the Jllustrated Family Novelist, the 
Iilustratet London Novelette, the Family 
Novelette, and the Lady’s Own Novelist, 
are usually built. Occasionally an 
author who has obtained some reputa- 
tion in other ways, such as Miss Annie 
Thomas, Mr. George Manville Fenn, 
and Miss Florence Marryatt, may be 
induced to contribute a story, but asa 
general rule the tales are written by 
persons whose principal qualification 
would seem to be a most astounding 
ignorance of the life they pretend to 
depict... Thus in “ Firm as Fond,” the 
hero—a peer—is spoken of indifferently 
as Lord Bidlington and Lord Charles 
Bidlington, while ‘Lord Delmar’s 
Vow ”—the 104th number of the J//us- 
trated Family Novelist—turns upon the 
efforts of Viscount Delmar to induce 
his nephew, the heir to the title and 
estates to “ break the entail.” This said 
nephew is a third-class clerk in a govern- 
ment office, and lives in lodgings in the 
Euston Road. He eventually marries 
his landlady’s daughter, though not 
until he has signed a deed by which the 
mysterious operation of “ breaking the 
entail ” is effected, and thereby reduced 
himself to poverty and a brain-fever, 
Of course in the end all comes right, 
the high-minded hero buying the mys- 
terious deed from a butler, who had 
stolen it, and Lord Delmar, dying with- 
out a will, Hugh succeeds to the title 
and estates. The extraordinary igno- 
rance betrayed by such a story as this 
is only equalled by the innocence with 
which the writer makes the future peer 


1 That this ignorance is only natural may 
be inferred from the fact that a friend of 
the present writer, a senior assistant in 
the British Museum, has in his service a 


housemaid whose father writes novels for a 
Fleet Street publisher from ten to + daily. 
DD 
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of the realm marry his landlady’s 
daughter. 

The Weekly Budget is a journal 
which belongs to this class, and which, 
though not so frequently seen in 
London as some of its rivals, circulates 
to the extent of about half a million 
of copies weekly. With certain ofl- 
shoots it is perhaps one of the most 
valuable newspaper properties in exist- 
ence, It owes its origin to a somewhat 
curious circumstance. When the pro- 
prietors of the Manchester Guardian 
determined upon a daily issue of their 
paper they were naturally anxious to 
feel sure of their ground. An employé 
of theirs, a Mr. Henderson, was sent 
accordingly amongst the towns of 
North Lancashire and the neighbouring 
counties {to establish agencies. He 
speedily found, however, that in those 
remote districts there was little, if any, 
demand for a daily paper. What was 
wanted was a weekly paper which, 
whilst giving a certain amount of news, 
should contain a considerable proportion 
of light amusing reading. To a great 
extent that demand is now met by the 
weekly supplements published by such 
papers as the Manchester Courier and 
the Leeds Mercury; but long before 
they assumed their present form the 
Weekly Budget came into existence, and 
for twenty years it has enjoyed an ex- 
tensive circulation amongst the working 
classes in all parts of the country. 
About one half of the paper is occu- 
pied with news and with comments 
upon it from the moderate Liberal 
point of view ; the greater part of the 
remainder consists of serial stories of 
the London Journal type, of which 
four are usually running at once. 
Three or four columns are devoted to 
answers to correspondents, and this 
part of the paper is evidently most 
popular. Medical questions are an- 
swered and advice is given by a 
physician ; a barrister replies to queries 
on legal matters, and the editorial staff 
deal with general topics. It should be 
added that the recommendations appear 
to be very simple and very sensible, 
while the political matter is commend- 
ably free from rancour and violence. 
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One and All is the title of a new 
candidate for public favour. It de- 
scribes itself as a “journal for every- 
body,” and is edited by Mr. George 
R. Sims, a young Jittérateur of more 
than common ability, who has favour- 
ably distinguished himself in many 
ways. His magazine is worthy of his 
reputation. The tales are bright and 
readable, free from the affectations and 
the follies of the romances of high life 
of the other weeklies. And in addition 
to the fiction there is a provision of 
more solid matter in the shape of well- 
written and intelligent essays con- 
tributed by authors of reputation and 
capacity. It is, perhaps, rather unwise 
in a paper of this kind to allow so much 
latitude to the expression of political 
opinion. Everybody does not admire 
Mr. Bradlaugh and his political princi- 
ples quite so much as Mr. Sims. 

Literature for boys is a very im- 
portant feature of the penny press, 
There are some fourteen or fifteen 
papers published for their amusement 
every week, with a total circulation of 
at least a million and a half. It is 
somewhat melancholy to have to add 
that, with few exceptions, these papers 
are silly and vulgar in the extreme, and 
that two or three are positively vicious. 
The best and wholesomest of them all 
is unquestionably the Union Jack, 
which started on its career some twelve 
months ago, under the editorial care of 
the late Mr. W. H. G. Kingston, whose 
name is wonderfully popular — and 
deservedly so—with all boys. In the 
course of a short time Mr. Kingston, in 
consequence of the pressure of other 
engagements, retired, and his place was 
taken by Mr. Henty, the well-known 
special correspondent of the Standard. 
As might be expected, the paper has, 
under such management, taken a very 
high place. The stories are excellently 
written, in a thoroughly manly tone, 
and the moral inculeated is never ob- 
trusively thrust forward. No boy can 
be the worse for reading the Union 
Jack, and most boys will be improved. 
Much the same thing may be said of the 
Boy's Own Paper, which is published 
by the Religious Tract Society. The 
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tales are very good, though somewhat 
weaker and slighter than those of the 
Union Jack, but any defect in this way 
is made up for by excellent articles on 
natural history, cricket, boat-sailing, 
bees and bee-keeping, and similar 
subjects. A paper which numbers 
amongst its contributors writers of the 
standing of the Rev. J. G. Wood, Dr. 
Grace the cricketer, Jules Verne, W. H. 
Harris, and Miss Fyvie Mayo cannot 
but be successful, and it is gratifying 
to know that the paper enjoys a very 
large circulation. More recently a 
Girl’s Own Paper has been issued by 
the same society, and being modelled 
on the same lines and carried on in the 
same spirit it has met with a correspond- 
ing amount of success. Young Folks, a 
paper which issues from the office of 
the Weekly Budget, is a paper which 
occupies ground of its own. The leading 
feature is always an instalment of one 
of those fairy stories of giants, monsters, 
gallant knights, and lovely ladies, 
which possess perennial attraction for 
the young. Stories of boys’ and girls’ 
life, and occasionally short sketches by 
young readers of the paper, fill up the 
remainder of the space, room being 
found occasionally for criticisms on 
attempts by the young readers to pro- 
duce essays, poems, and tales. A large 
amount of space is also given to riddles 
and puzzles, 

So far the papers for boys are ex- 
cellent in tone and in execution. Those 
which remain to be considered come 
under a different category. Our Boys’ 
Journal is as unlike anything that a 
prudent father would care to place in 
the hands of a boy as can well be 
imagined. The principal story is one 
of schoolboy life, and the instalment in 
the number before me is mainly com- 
posed of a sickening description of a 
fight in a dormitory. A second story 
has for title “ Wild Tom of Cam- 
bridge,” and is actually occupied with 
a description of the doings of a body- 
snatcher, with an:illustration of this 
delectable subject. “The Scapegrace 
of London,” the third story of this 
paper, is as silly and as vulgar as the 
last-mentioned is improper. ‘The Boys 


of England, the Boys’ Standard, the 
Boys’ World, and the Young Men of 
Great Britain, are equally distinguished 
by sensationalism and silliness; the 
last mentioned, which boasts that it 
“has with one exception the Largest 
Circulation of any Boy’s Paper in the 
world,” adding to its literary attractions 
a lottery for watches, pictures, books, 
parrots, cricket-bats, fishing-rods, boxes 
of puzzles, a tame monkey, a donkey, 
and a bicycle. 

These things are bad enough, but 
there is an even lower depth, and it 
is an unflattering comment on our 
boasted civilisation that the worst 
papers have the largest circulation. 
The Illustrated Police News is to be 
found in every town and village in 
England. Its chief contents are re- 
ports extracted from the daily papers 
of proceedings at police courts, trials 
and inquests; its illustrations minister 
to the morbid craving of the unedu- 
cated for the horrible and the repulsive, 
and its advertisements call for the in- 
tervention of the police. Lord Camp- 
bell’s Act was certainly intended to 
meet such cases as this, and why it is 
not put in force it is difficult to see. 
The same remark applies to the filthy 
rags which are thrust under the eyes of 
passers by in every crowded thorough- 
fare in London, which, for gross and 
stupid indecency, have no rivals in the 
press. Yet they are permitted to con- 
tinue unchecked in their career, and to 
circulate—in the case of one publica- 
tion at all events—to the extent of 
about 100,000 a week. 

Against the existence of these 
wretched prints must be set the de- 
cadence of the old school of “ Penny 
Dreadfuls”” — those ill-printed sheets 
adorned with clumsy and inartistic 
wood-cuts, which were wont to tell 
from week to week Zhe Horrors of the 
Haunted Cellar ; or, Blood and Crime, 
and similar grisly stories, A few, how- 
ever, still exist. A Life of Calcraft 
the Hangman is now in course of 
issue in penny numbers —*“ number two 
given away with number one.” So also 
is a catchpenny publication bearing the 
title, Charles Peace, the Burglar, which 
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affects to give an account of the adven- 
tures of that notorious criminal, but 
which really is merely a dull and stupid 
hash up of old stories. It would seem, 
however, that there is a public for this 
sort of literature, for this “ romance” 
has been issued from week to week 
over a period of more than eighteen 
months. Their length is, indeed, one of 
the most striking features of these pro- 
ductions. The Mysteries of London, and 
the Mysteries of the Court, which were 
the representative specimens of this class 
of publication, extended over several 
hundred; of numbers. Naturally people 
who read such romances have ceased to 
take an interest in them since they 
found that the penny weeklies gave 
them three or four times as much 
matter of the same character for the 
same price. There are, however, a few 
survivals : Joseph Wilmot ; or, The Me- 
moirs of a Man Servant, by the late 
G. W. M. Reynolds; Zhe Poor Girl, 
by Pierce Egan, and one or two other 
romances of the same type, are still in 
course of reproduction from week to 
week, but the circulation is not large. 
Occasionally, too, announcements may 
be seen of some new serial story of the 
Claude Duval type ; and one publisher 
has a rather unenviable notoriety for 
the publication of tales of gangs of 
highwaymen commanded by “ boy cap- 
tains,” to which sundry ingenuous youths 
are indebted for their knowledge of the 
interior of the City Prison at Holloway. 
In spite of all this, and of the periodi- 
eal objurgations of the sitting alder- 
man when some wretched boy, trans- 
lating the poetry of Grub Street into 
prose, picks the lock of his master’s 
till to buy a cheap revolver and 
fancy himself a “dashing highway- 
man,” there is a great falling off in the 
trade in “ Penny Dreadfuls.” Whether 
the many objectionable boys’ papers, 
to which reference has been made, do 
not effect quite as much harm may be 
open to question, whilst there can be 
little doubt that the weeklies of the 
London Jowrnal type afford to their 
readers mental food of nearly as un- 
wholesome a character as that provided 
by the bygone romance in penny num- 
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bers. That there is much vice in any 
of these papers no one will contend. 
On the other hand, few will doubt 
that it is by no means a subject 
for agreeable reflection that the only 
reading indulged in by an enormous 
proportion of the lower middle 
classes, consists of nothing better than 
these exceedingly foolish and frivolous 
stories. Yet it is hard to devise a 
remedy for such a state of things, and 
in fact no remedy from without is ap- 
plicable. It can only be hoped that 
matters will mend with the more 
general diffusion of education. So 
long, however, as education is allowed 
almost as a matter of course to exclude 
culture, we shall find foolish people 
taking pleasure in foolish things. The 
demand for these frivolous stories natur- 
ally creates the supply. Publishers 
are much the same as other tradesmen 
—they sell the goods for which their 
customers ask. Now and then a Firm 
like that of the brothers Chambers takes 
a higher view of its calling, and itself 
creates the demand. It were to be 
wished that other members of the trade 
would follow so admirable an example, 
especially since experience shows that 
the supply of good literature is by no 
means unprofitable. The Leiswre Hour, 
for example, is, we believe, the most 
profitable of all the publications of 
the Religious Tract Society, and has 
largely increased in circulation since 
the admission of a more distinctively 
secular element. If some enterprising 
publisher would produce as good a 
magazine, from which the tract-element 
should be wholly expunged, he would 
probably find that it would pay 
him exceedingly well. But to render 
it successful it must be dealt with 
purely as a matter of business. No 
surer way of missing the object in view 
could be devised than that of putting 
such a venture into the forcing-house of 
a philanthropic society. The common 
sense and the business instincts of 
publishers must provide the remedy for 
present evils, and in time there is 
reason to believe that they will do so. 


Francis Hitcuman, 
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ON A RECENT CRITICISM OF MR. SWINBURNE’S. 


In the days of Chivalry, whose spirit, 
lam sure, still lingers with us, though 
its forms may have passed away, the 
prelude to a peaceful tournament, or 
joute de plaisance, was the salutation of 
each other by the combatants. Be it 
frankly said, that in the pages which 
are to follow, an effort will be made in 
some degree to dislodge Mr. Swin- 
burne from that seat of critical judg- 
ment which he occupies with such 
gallant confidence, with such waving 
of plume and such clashing of shield. 
But before the lists are opened, let 
me salute, with something more than 
ceremonial courtesy, the volatile 
genius of the poet, and the solid 
accomplishments of the scholar. That 
premised, I will, without further pre- 
liminary, betake me to my task. 

In the latest number of one of 
the ablest of monthly reviews, Mr. 
Swinburne, enlarging on a passage, 
rather cursory and incidental than 
definitive or judicial, inserted by M. 
Taine at the Close of his brilliant 
survey of English poetry, institutes 
a comparison between Mr. Tennyson 
and Alfred de Musset. With Myr. 
Swinburne’s opening remark, every 
one must agree. It is distinctive of 
this age, he says, that the greatest of 
the great writers who were born about 
the opening of the century, are still 
working with splendid persistence. 1t 
was aflirmed by Menander that those 
the gods love die young. Is it because 
the gods themselves are dead, that the 
heavenly favourites are nowadays 
permitted to exceed even the scrip- 
tural span of life! Be this as it 
may, to Mr. Tennyson, with peculiar 
aptness, may be addressed the lines 
of Wordsworth, inspired by a very 
different personage— 


‘* Thy thoughts and feelings shall not die, 
Nor leave thee when gray hairs are nigh, 
A melancholy slave ; 
But an old age serene and bright, 
And lovely as a Lapland night, 
Shall lead thee to thy grave.” 


More appropriate still perhaps, for 
the moment, would be an excerpt from 
Alfred de Musset himself, whom the 
gods loved not well enough either to 
cut off in the flower of his youth, or 
to leave hanging till he had achieved 
maturity. Mr. Swinburne, no doubt, 
knows the lines by heart— 


** Mais comment fais-tu donc, vieux maitre, 
Pour renaitre ? 
Car tes vers, en dépit du temps, 
Ont vingt ans. 
‘** Si jamais ta téte qui penche 
Devient blanche, 
Ce sera comme |’amandier, 
Cher Nodier : 
** Ce qui le blanchit n’est pas l’age, 
Ni Vorage ; 
C'est la fraiche rosée en pleurs 
Dans les fleurs.” 

To this survival of power in Mr. 
Tennyson, Mr. Swinburne pays 
homage after his fashion. Who could 
possibly withhold it? The Revenge, 
The Battle of Lucknow, and most 
of all Rizpah, show that, even as 
in the days of Locksley Hall, ancient 
founts of inspiration well through 
Mr. Tennyson’s fancy yet; serving to 
remind us that Nature rejoices in the 
occasional violation of her own laws, 
that roses are not altogether unknown 
in November, and that even when the 
snowdrop whitens the ground, the lark 
will sometimes carol up to heaven. 

To the wedded strength and sadness 
in Lizpah Mr. Swinburne _ offers 
ample testimony, and this is how he 
does it— 
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‘*Nothing more piteous, more passionate, 
more adorable for intensity of beauty, was ever 
before this wrought by human cunning into 
the likeness of such words, as words are 
powerless to praise. Any possible commentary 
on a poem of this rank must needs be as weak 
and worthless as the priceless thing which 
evoked it is beautiful and strong.” 

I confess I am disposed to feel that 
this is so. But Mr. Swinburne, dis- 
regarding his candid avowal of what 
is worthless, proceeds with the com- 
mentary — 

‘* But one which should attempt by selection 
or indication to underline, as it were, and to 
denote the chiefest among its manifold beauties 
and glories, would be also as long and as wordy 
as the poem is short and reticent. Once or 
twice in reading it a man may feel, and may 
know himself to be none thé unmanlier for 
feeling, as though the very heart in him cried 
out for agony of pity, and hardly the flesh 
could endure the burden and the strain of it, 
the burning bitterness of so keen and divine a 
draught. A woman might weep it away and 
be ‘ail right’ again—but a man born of 
woman can hardly be expected to bear the 
pity of it.” 

There is more to the same effect; 
indeed two whole pages, in the course 
of which we are assured that “ never 
assuredly has any poor penman of the 
humblest order been more inwardly 
conscious of such impotence in words 
to sustain the weight of their intention 
than am I at this moment of my in- 
ability to cast into any shape of articu- 
late speech, the impression and the 
emotion produced by the first reading 
of Tennyson’s Rizpah;” that “the 
poet never lived on earth whose glory 
would not be heightened by the attri- 
bution of this poem to his hand ;” 
that any one who hesitated to afiirm 
as much must be “either cancerous 
with malevolence or paralytic with 
stupidity ;” that now at least “there 
must be an end for ever on all hands 
to the once debateable question 
whether the author can properly be 
called in the strictest sense a great 
poet ; and, finally, that “there must 
be an end for ever, and a day beyond 
at least, of a question which once was 
even more hotly debateable than this, 
the long contested question of poetic 
precedence between Alfred Tennyson 
and Alfred de Musset.” 
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To all who, like myself, admire 
Rizpah vastly, and who never 
doubted that Mr. Tennyson was a 
larger poet than Alfred de Musset, 
the above is, in a sense, consolatory. 
But I confess that, even when first 
perusing it, and not having yet 
reached what follows, the note of 
panegyric struck me as strained, not 
to say forced, and I had an uncom- 
fortable sort of feeling that somebody 
would have to pay the expense of this 
prodigal eulogium. To borrow a line 
Mr. Swinburne himself quotes— 

** Cette promotion me laisse un peu réveur.” 

Even when Mr. Swinburne praises, 
and no one praises more liberally, I 
do not know how it strikes other 
people, but he always gives me the 
idea that he is directing his panegyric 
at somebody who is not being panegy- 
vised; in other words, that he is, to 
say the least, as much bent upon 
scarifying some one who is not men- 
tioned, as on complimenting the person 
who is. Even in the passage just 
reproduced, with the chant over the 
glories of Mr. Tennyson, is mingled a 
gibe at “ wandering apes” and “‘ casual 
mules.” This, I say, put me upon my 
guard. “Is it conceivable,” I said to 
myself, “that Rizpah, fine, forcible, 
and effective as it is, should cause all 
this difference in a man’s estimate of 
Mr. Tennyson asa poet? Isit possible 
that any Englishman at least, should 
have had to wait till this time of day, 
to discover that ‘any comparison of 
claims between the two men must be 
unprofitable in itself, as well as un- 
fair to the memory of the lesser 
poet’?” Finally, and to speak my 
whole mind with perfect candour, it 
struck me that, splendid of its kind 
as Rizpah undoubtedly is, there is 
surely some exaggeration in saying, 
“Tf this be not great work, no great 
work was ever, or will ever be done in 
verse by any human hand”; and that 
Mr. Tennyson himself has not unfre- 
quently done work fully as good as it, 
and, me judice, even better. 

One had not to read much further 
to discern that these misgivings were 
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well founded. Somebody indeed had 
to pay for all the lavish praise of 
Rizpah, and it was the author of 
Rizpah himself. I felt sure I should 
come to the other side of the shield, 
the obverse hollows of all this em- 
bossed, and, if I may be permitted to 
say so, somewhat turgid appreciation ; 
and come to it I did. 


‘* There are whole poems of Mr. Tennyson’s 
first period which are no more properly to be 
called metrical than the more shapeless and 
monstrous parts of Walt Whitman, which are 
lineally derived as to their form—if form that 
can be called where form is none—from the 
vilest example set by Cowley, when English 
verse was first infected and convulsed by the 
detestable duncery of sham Pindarics. At 
times, of course, his song was then as sweet as 
ever it has sounded since ; but he never could 
inake sure of singing right for more than a few 
minutes or stanzas. The strenuous drill 
through which since then he has felt it neces- 
sary to put himself, has done all that hard 
labour can do to rectify this congenital com- 
plaint: by dint of stocks and backboard he 
has taught himself a more graceful carriage. 
. . It may be the highest imaginable sign 
of poetic power or native inspiration that a 
man should be able to grind a beauty out of a 
deformity or carve a defect into a perfection ; 
but whatever may be the comparative worth 
of this peculiar faculty, no poet surely ever 
had it in a higher degree or cultivated it with 
more patient and strenuous industry than Mr. 
Tennyson. Idler men, or men less qualified 
and disposed to expend such length of time 
and energy of patience on the composition and 
modification, the rearrangement and recision 
and re-issue, of a single verse or copy of 
verses, can only look on at such a course of 
labour with amused or admiring astonishment, 
and a certain doubt whether the linnets, to 
whose method of singing Mr. Tennyson com- 
pares his own, do really go through the train- 
ing of such a musical gymnasium before they 
come forth qualified to sing.” 


Everybody has heard of the opera- 
tion described by Pope as “ damning 
with faint praise.” But damning 
with exaggerated praise is a new 
invention, and it is employed in Mr. 
Swinburne’s paper, doubtless uninten- 
tionally, but with striking effect. As 
we shall see directly, it is not only 
on what Mr. Swinburne calls, “the 
crowning question of metre,” that Mr. 
Tennyson is assigned a comparatively 
inferior place, but he is arraigned for 
his low estimate of women, for his 


sympathy with princes, and for.various 
other crimes and misdemeanours. To 
say of Rizpah, ‘‘ never since the begin- 
ning of all poetry were the twin 
passions of terror and pity more 
divinely done into deathless words, or 
set to more perfect and profound mag- 
nificence of music,’’ seems a poor set- 
off to the reproaches just cited, and 
still more to those that have yet to be 
set forth. There is no fear that any 
one—and Mr. Tennyson himself, I 
should think, least of all—will place 
Rizpah quite in the same category 
with @dipus or Lear. But there is 
perhaps some little danger lest the 
inadvertent should belicve, on Mr. 
Swinburne’s authority, that Mr. Ten- 
nyson hits and maintains the right 
note only after the same sad drudgery 
and pain by dint of which we are 
told — with about equal accuracy 
—poor Malibran was taught to 
sing. It is said that women of not 
very generous temperament will go 
out of their way to insist that a 
beautiful slattern dresses admirably, 
in order to be in a position plausibly 
to challenge her beauty. I am sure 
Mr. Swinburne is not purposely un- 
generous; but in first extolling Mr. 
Tennyson to the skies for his poem of 
Rizpah, and then decrying him almost 
below the ground for his defective ear, 
for his base estimate of women, and 
for his adulation of princes, he re- 
minds me of the fable of the eagle 
who bore the tortoise aloft into 
heaven, and then let it fall to earth, 
in the hope of smashing its shell, and 
dining off the contents. If I remem- 
ber rightly, the shell did not break 
after all, and the bird had to flap 
away as hungry as ever. In any case, 
after reading first the extravagant 
laudation, and then the yet more 
extreme obloquy contained in Mr. 
Swinburne’s paper, I think everybody 
will agree that, to quote a line with 
which doubtless he is familiar, Mr. 
Tennyson deserved :— 


“ Ni cet excds d’honneur ni cette indignité.” 
What is the full measure of ‘‘ ceéte 
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indignité,”. will be seen by and by. 
But before passing to the other 
reproaches addressed by Mr. Swin- 
burne to the Laureate, I should like 
to be allowed to say something about 
this question of singing, of ear, of 
what Mr. Swinburne calls ‘the 
crowning question of metre.” It is 
not the first time Mr. Swinburne has 
assumed that he possesses infallible 
authority upon this point. Now he 
must forgive me for remarking that 
though musicalness is unquestionably 
the most noticeable mark, and the 
most prominent quality, of his own 
verse, it is, for the most part, music 
of a particular kind. It is of the 
florid order, rather than of the stately ; 
it is lyrical and Lydian, well calcu- 
lated to soothe or to carry along, and 
sometimes enjoying the Lethean 
faculty of making those who read it 
forget to ask what it means, or indeed 
if it means anything very substantial. 
I will not say that Mr. Swinburne 
has adopted the principle, ‘‘ Take care 
of the sound, and the sense will take 
care of itself.” But he not unfre- 
quently reminds one of this facile 
theory, and some of his imitators 
have adopted it without reserve. I 
cannot say whether the story is accu- 
rate ; but I remember being told that, 
on hearing a poem of Mr. Swinburne’s 
read aloud, Mr. Tennyson quietly 
quoted a line of his own, from the 
Lotos Eaters :— 


‘Like a tale of little meaning, though the 
words seem strong.” 

T should be as unfair to Mr. Swin- 
burne as Mr. Swinburne is to Mr. 
Tennyson, if I hinted that he has not 
done much work to which the above 
verse is altogether inapplicable. But 
he is at once the poet, the prophet, 
and the critic of what I may call, par 
excellence, the Lyrical School ; and his 
idea of singing, his standard of ear, 
his touchstone of “the crowning 
question of metre,” is associated with 
the great triumphs of lyricism pure 
and simple. 

Now I trust Iam not insensible to 
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the exquisite melody, the delicious 
dactyls of Shelley, of De Musset, and, 
I will add, of Mr. Swinburne himself. 
But the Lyricists pure and simple— 
and certainly, as far as verse is con- 
cerned, De Musset never became any- 
thing else—are, after all, the flentes 
in limine primo. They are children, 
or at most they are boys. Every poet, 
no doubt, should pass through that 
preliminary stage; but he should not 
stay there. There should come a time 
when the puerile voice changes, and 
henceforward is recognised as mascu- 
line. It should acquire a passionate 
composure, and like the spirit that in- 
forms it, should be, not only spacious 
as the air, not only soaring and cir- 
cumambient as the sky, but deep and 
sonorous as the sea. De Musset, as 
Mr. Swinburne half allows, never 
underwent this solemn transforma- 
tion; and it is perhaps, on that very 
account, that all of us find him, within 
limits, so irresistibly attractive. He 
is the poet of the transitional period 
between boyhood and manhood. 

‘** Mes premiers vers sont d’un enfant, 

Les seconds, d’un adolescent.” 

He never got beyond the sweet sick 
springtime of the soul, when it 
searches for what it is never to find, 
when it strains towards what it never 
can clutch, when the “flowers appear 
on the earth, the time of the singing 
of the birds is come, and the voice of 
the turtle is heard in our land; the 
fig-tree putteth forth her green figs, 
and the vines with the tender grape 
give a good smell,” and the whole 
want and utterance of the heart is 
embodied in the ery, ‘‘ Arise, my love, 
my fair one, and come away!” He who 
has not “ passé par la,” will never be 
much of a poet; but he who does not 
pass beyond it, will never be a-great 
one. Yet this season of the ‘“‘Song 
of Songs” is the eternal quest of the 
young, the eternal regret of the old. 
Nothing can superannuate its charm, 
nothing can quench its fascination. At 
the climax of his strength and his fame, 
Byron could not help exclaiming, “The 
days of our youth are the days of our 
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glory,” and M. Taine was doubtless 
under the spell of this periodically 
recurring sentiment, this irresistible 
return, ever and anon, to one’s first 
love, when, for a brief moment, fling- 
ing sober criticism and just judgment 
to the winds, he asked if it is not 
pardonable to prefer the author of Les 
Nuits to the author of the Jdy/ls. 

Just one word more about “ singing.” 
Speaking of the earlier poems of De 
Musset, Mr. Swinburne observes: 
“Of all thin and shallow criticisms, 
none ever was shallower or thinner 
than that which would describe these 
firstlings of Musset’s genius as mere 
Byronic echoes.” True enough. But, 
he goes on to say, “in that case they 
would be tuneless in their original, 
whereas they are the notes of a singer 
who cannot but sing.” 

This is not the first time we have 
been treated to this opinion. Once 
before Mr. Swinburne has spoken of 
Byron as a singer who could not sing. 
I ventured to reply, at the time, that 
he was a singer who could not or 
would not shriek, It is necessary to 
repeat the protest. No doubt Byron 
shows, as a rule, rather volume of 
voice than flexibility ; and from a de- 
termination not to resemble excellent 
models, but to strike out a line for 
himself—a passion for pseudo-origin- 
ality, from which lesser poets that 
could be named, since his time, have 
likewise suffered—his blank verse is 
generally detestable. But Shelley did 
not find out that Byron could not 
sing; neither did Scott, nor Goethe, 
nor Lamartine, nor Pushkin, nor 
Leopardi, nor De Musset himself. 
He speaks of the “chant” of Byron 
as that of ‘wn cygne,” and compares 
the echo of his song to “le torrent 
dans la verte vallée.” Mr. Swinburne’s 
discovery is strictly his own, and I 
should advise him not to press it. 
Indeed it would not be difficult to dis- 
pose of it by the method of reason- 
ing familiarly known as a reductio ad 
absurdum. Mr. Swinburne affirms 
that the question of metre is the 
crowning question, in other words, 


that the greatest poets are the most 
musical, and most people would be 
disposed to agree with the dictum, if 
the question what music is were first 
satisfactorily settled. But Mr. Swin- 
burne will have it that Byron cannot 
sing, whereas it is quite certain that 
Mr. Swinburne can. Therefore Mr. 
Swinburne is a greater poet than 
Byron : which, everybody will allow, is 
absurd, Q. E. D. 

I daresay larks do not find much 
music in the thunder. But they have 
the sense to be silent when they hear 
the roll of that untrembling diapason 
that makes all things tremble. 

To speak the plain truth, we are 
threatened, just at present, with too 
much of what Mr. Swinburne means 
by ‘“‘singing.” Does he nut remember 
the following passage in the Fourth 
Book of Paradise Regained ?— 

‘* There shalt thou hear and learn the secret 
power 

Of harmony, in tones and numbers hit 

By voice or hand, and various-measured 

verse, 

£olian charms and Dorian lyric odes, 

And his who gave them birth, but higher 


SUNY, 
Blind Melesigenes, thence Homer called.” 


Milton goes on to speak of “ the lofty 
grave tragedians” who employed 
‘*chorus or iambic,” 
“‘Hich actions and high passions best de- 
scribing.” 

Sheer lyricism just now is over much 
the mode. It is all very nice and 
pleasant in its way, and within 
bounds, but one can have too much of 
a good thing, and one does not want 
poetry to become vow et preterea nihil. 
It is a fashion, doubtless, that will 
pass. If it does not, I fear people will 
begin to say of poetry what some one 
said of operatic music, Ce qui ne 
vaut pas la peine détre dit on le 
chante, and we shall require a 
Wagner in literature to denounce the 
meaningless jfioriture of musical bards 
bent on recalling the most irrelevant 
flourishes of Donizetti. Mr. Tenny- 
son never does, and has never done, 
that. 

The assertion that Mr. Tennyson 








was born with an inaptitude for 
musical verse, though I conceive it to 
be very wide of the mark, I can at 
least understand. It is made intel- 
ligible by remembering the limits Mv. 
Swinburne assigns to music, and the 
characteristic preference he exhibits, 
in his own writings, for certain forms 
of it. But when we are told that 
“among all poems of serious preten- 
sions in that line... . this latest 
epic of King Arthur took the very 
lowest view of virtue, set up the very 
poorest and most pitiful standard of 
duty, or of heroism for woman or 
for man,” I own I feel as much per- 
plexity as surprise. Perhaps the 
solution of the riddle might be got at 
by again resorting to the process just 
employed, and by inquiring what is Mr. 
Swinburne’s own standard of duty or 
heroism for woman or for man, and 
informing ourselves through a diligent 
reperusal of his poems, and of those 
writers whose productions he has the 
loudest extolled, what it is he and they 
consider men and women ought mainly 
to feel, and what it is they ought 
mainly to occupy themselves with. 
But such a course might be invidious. 
Happily, moreover, it is unnecessary. 
It is enough to bring Mr. Tennyson's 
men and women into court, to let men 
and women be the jury, and to read 
over to them the following indict- 
ment :— 


“T cannot say that Mr. Tennyson’s life-long 
tone about women and their shortcomings has 
ever commended itself to my poor mind as the 
note of a very pure or high one. There is 
always a latent, if not a patent propensity in 
many of his very lovers, to scold and whine 
after a fashion which makes even Alfred de 
Musset seem by comparison a model or a type 
of manliness. His knids and Edith Aylmers 
are much below the ideal mark of Wordsworth, 
who has never, I believe, been considered a 
specially great master in that kind ; but his 
‘little Letties’ were apparently made mean 
and thin of nature to match their pitifully 
poor-spirited suitors! It cannot respectfully 
be supposed that Mr. Tennyson is unaware of 
the paltry currishness and mean-spirited 
malice displayed in verse too dainty for such 
base uses by the plaintively spiteful manikins 
with the thinnest whey of sour milk in their 
poor fretful veins, whom he brings forward to 
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vent upon some fickle or too discerning mis- 
tress the vain and languid venom of their con- 
temptible contempt.” 


What does it mean? Several years 
ago I ventured to express the opinion 
that Mr. Tennyson’s was rather a 
feminine than a masculine Muse, 
borrowing, naturally enough, its idio- 
syncracy from the period when it was 
most susceptible to surrounding influ- 
ences. One or two persons of far 
higher critical authority than I can 
pretend to, told me I had struck 
a true note, and to the opinion then 
advanced, I am still disposed in sub- 
stance to adhere. But I seize this 
opportunity to say that I have long 
perceived that the opinion was ad- 
vanced with exaggeration, and some- 
what unbecomingly ; that the essay in 
which it appeared has for a consider- 
able time been out of print, and will 
never with the author’s consent be 
republished ; and finally that it would 
never have appeared at all but fora 
circumstance which it would be dis- 
agreeable, because egotistical, to explain 
explicitly, but which perhaps many 
will at once understand, if I quote the 
following lines of De Musset to Suinte 
Beuve :— 

*¢ Ami, tu l’as bien dit : ‘ 


‘Tl existe, en un mot, chez les trois quarts 
des hommes, 

Un poéte mort jeune & qui homme survit,’ 

Tu I’as bien dit, ami, mais tu l’as trop Licn 
dit. 

Tu ne prenais pas garde, en tracant ta 
pensée 


que tu blasphémais . ‘ 
, . Je te rends i ta Muse offensée, 

it souviens-toi qu’en nous il existe souvent 
Un poéte endormi toujours jeune et vivant.’ 


But it is precisely because there is 
so much of the feminine quality in 
Mr. Tennyson’s Muse, that his Muse 
is beloved of women, and is attractive 
to all men to whom women are attrac- 
tive. How often has it happened to 
one to ask ‘* What shall I read?” and 
to get for answer “Tennyson.” And 
though one might be almost angry 
because neither Shakespeare, nor 
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Milton, nor Byron, nor Wordsworth, 
could get a hearing, so it was, and 
Jemme le veut Dieu le veut. He is 
the poet of their predilection ; and if 
it were true that his women are not 
“very pure or high,” it would seem 
tofollow that the women in flesh and 
blood who love to read of them, are 
themselves not very high or pure. 
Is not that another reductio ad absur- 
dum? I confess I never knew them 
ask any one to read “ Vivien.” They 
prefer “Elaine,” and “ Guinivere.” 
Yet “ Vivien” is a masterpiece, and 
that ‘‘harlot” as Mr. Tennyson very 
properly does not shrink from calling 
her, is the consummate poetic type of 
women with very little poetry about 
them. But the blameless love of 
Elaine, and the pardonable passion of 
Guinivere, are, to say the least of it, 
equally emblematic; and I confess 
I should find myself so different in 
biood, in language, in race, in instinct, 
in everything, from the man who told 
me that he found the one mean and 
low, or the other poor, pitiful, and 
base, that, as I have declared, I should 
not understand him. 

On two points, Iimagine, most men, 
on consideration, would agree with Mr. 
Swinburne. The Idylls of the King, are 
idylls of the King, and not an epic 
poem, nor indeed one poem of any kind. 
I am not aware that Mr. Tennyson has 
ever said or suggested the contrary ; 
and no man is responsible for the 
extravagances of his less discreet or 
too generous admirers. I suspect 
Mr. Tennyson would consider the 
terms Mr. Swinburne himself ap- 
plies to Rizpah as a trifle uncriti- 
cal. The other point of agreement 
they would have with Mr. Swin- 
burne is that King Arthur, in the 
Idylis, is not an adequate ana 
satisfactory hero, But heroes from 
time immemorial have had a knack 
of breaking in the hands of their 
creator. The “pius Aineas”’ is not 
worthy of his vicissitudes, his mission, 
and his fate, or of the splendid verse in 
which his name is for ever embalmed. 
Milton assuredly did not intend 


to make Lucifer his hero; but the 
ruined Archangel dwarfs into insigni- 
ficance all other personages in Paradise 
Lost, human, divine, or infernal. From 
Childe Harold, Childe Harold all but 
disappears ; and I suspect it is only 
by aid of the drama that a writer is 
able to say successfully, “ Behold a 
man !” 

I think Mr. Swinburne will per- 
ceive that, though my lights may be 
less than his, I am _ sincerely 
anxious to get at the truth, and that 
my object is neither to provoke nor 
to propitiate, neither to extol nor to 
decry. But what can I or any one 
say, in sufficient moderation, re- 
specting the following passage !— 


“« But,’ says the Laureate, ‘it is not 
Mallory's King Arthur, nor yet Geoffrey’s 
King Arthur, that 1 have desired to reproduce : 
on the contrary, it is ‘scarcely other than” 
Prince Albert’ . . . . who, if neither a wholly 
gigantic nor altogether a divine personage, 
was, at least, one would imagine, a human 
figure. . ... This fact, it would seem, was 
revealed to Mr. Tennyson himself, of all 
men on earth, by some freak of the same 
humorous or malicious fairy who disclosed to 
him the not less amusing truth, and induced 
him to publish it, with a face of unmoved 
gravity, to the nation and the world, that 
whenever he said King Arthur he meant Prince 
Albert. No satirist could have ventured on 
either stroke of sarcasm. . . . Notas yet had 
the blameless Albert, at the bidding of his 
Merlin Palmerston, led forth--we will not say 
his Guinivere—to clasp the thievish hand of a 
then uncrowned assassin.” 


I said, a little while back, that I 
would not accuse Mr. Swinburne of 
intentional want of generosity. Yet 
I am compelled to aver that a more 
ungenerous passage than the above I 
never read; and it would seem still 
more ungenerous were it to be quoted 
from more freely. Mr. Swinburne has 
not the excuse that might be pleaded by 
a critic who was stupid. He is a poet, 
and he knows what fine, delicate, 
subtle analogies are as well as any 
one. There is a striking resemblance 
between the nobler qualities of Mr. 
Tennyson’s “ideal knight” and those 
of the late Princes Consort, and it 
was a true and fresh stroke of poetry 
to associate them as Mr. Tennyson 
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has done. But is it true, or fair, 
or “manly,” ‘to assert that the 
poet wished the one to be entirely 
identified with the other, much more 
that when he mentions the one he 
means the other? I fear some people 
will conclude that the above unmag- 
nanimous passage was dictated by Mr. 
Swinburne’s hatred of princes; and 
less indulgent persons will add, by 
his want of love for Mr. Tennyson. 

Now, to my thinking, the most 
loathsome of all characters is a syco- 
phant. Perhaps I am more compre- 
hensive in my contempt for that tribe 
even than Mr. Swinburne himself; 
for I hold in equal disdain the flat- 
terers of princes and the flatterers of 
the people. The folly, the feebleness, 
and the fury of kings is to be matched 
only by the feebleness, the folly, and 
the fury of crowds. Sensible men 
entertain a careful distrust of each, 
and devise and maintain every pos- 
sible barrier against the selfish vagaries 
of both alike. It is the rare distinc- 
tion of Prince Albert that he imposed 
upon himself those checks which most 
men require to have imposed upon 
them by others, and against which, 
whether proceeding from within or 
from without, princes usually rebel. 
When we are shown a demos as wise, 
as patriotic, as conscientious, and as 
capable of self-abnegation, as Prince 
Albert, the time will have come. for 
an honest man to chant its virtues, 
and we shall be able to look forward 
to the future of our race with more 
hopeful feelings than are at present 
possible to a sane philanthropy. 

Sycophants, therefore, can dance 
attendance on the Many as easily and 
as mischievously as on the One; and 
of all the unmeasured adulators of the 
multitude I know no one to compare 
with the poet before whom Mr. 
Swinburne is perpetually prostrating 
himself, and before whom he bows 
and bobs and genuflects an almost 
countless number of times in the 
course of the paper on which I am 
commenting — to wit, M. Victor 
Hugo. 


IT have no wish to assail any man 
of letters, be his foibles what they 
may. But when Mr. Swinburne girds 
at both De Musset and Mr. Tennyson 
for having written civilly of princes, 
and observes that “ poeticules love 
princelings as naturally as poets 
abhor tyrants,” it is perhaps perti- 
nent to ask him if he is aware that 
the first verses of M. Victor Hugo 
were passionately Royalist ; that the 
refrain of one of his early poems is 
“Vive le Roi! Vive la France!” 
that he celebrated the Duc d’Angou- 
léme as “the greatest of warriors” ; 
that he mourned the death of 
Louis XVIII. with loyal pathos ; 
that he wrote a tragedy whose last 
line was “ Quand on hait les tyrans, 
on doit aimer les rois” ; that the first 
patron of the author of Odes et Poésies 
Diverses was a king, who gave M. 
Victor Hugo a pension of a thousand 
francs out of his privy purse, which 
was afterwards doubled, and which I 
believe was not resigned till the year 
1832, or when M. Victor Hugo was 
thirty years of age; and that though 
he for a time seemed disposed to 
declare himself a Republican, he 
sought for and obtained a seat in 
the House of Peers from Louis 
Philippe as recently as 1845. Far 
be it from me to attempt to turn 
these facts against the reputation of 
M. Victor Hugo, I entertain no doubt 
they are capable of a perfectly satis- 
factory explanation. But let us not 
have two weights and two measures ; 
and before Mr. Swinburne takes to 
throwing stones against those who 
incur his displeasure, let him look 
carefully .round to see if some of 
those who excite his admiration are 
not living in a house with a govd 
many glass windows. 

Against M. Victor Hugo as a man 
I have necessarily no word to utter. 
But Mr. Swinburne compels one to 
say something about him as a poet. 
In this paper upon Mr. Tennyson and 
De Musset alone, we come upon the 
following phrases, all of them applied 
to M. Victor Hugo: “The mightiest 
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master of the nineteenth century ;” 
“ One far greater than Byron or 
Lamartine”; “The greatest living 
poet’ ; ‘The godlike hand of Victor 
Hugo”; “Only Victor Hugo himself 
can make words thunder and lighten 
like these.’’ There is more, I think, 
of the same kind; but it perhaps 
suflices to mention these, for previous 
experience has made us familiar with 
the assumption that underlies them. 

It would be as presumptuous in me 
to make the world a present of my 
opinion as to who is the greatest of 
modern poets, as I conceive it is in 
Mr. Swinburne to be _ perpetually 
pursuing that course. I will therefore 
content myself with saying that to at- 
tribute that distinction to M. Hugo 
seems to me simply Indicrous, unless 
clatter be the same thing as fame, and 
confident copiousness is to be accepted 
as a conclusive credential of supe- 
riority ; that in the opinion of Sainte- 
Beuve, De Musset was far more of a 
poet than M. Victor Hugo; and that, 
with the exception of Mr. Swinburne 
himself, all English critics, with whom 
I am acquainted, entertain no sort of 
doubt that Mr. Tennyson is a more con- 
siderable poet than both De Musset 
and M. Victor Hugo put together with 
a large margin to spare. In any case, 
does Mr. Swinburne think that, by 
“damnable iteration ” about the “ great 
master,” he will alter the fact, or 
convert any human being to a creed 
in the propagation of which he seems 
unaccountably zealous? If he does, 
I recommend to his perusal the follow- 
ing brief observation of Sainte- 
Beuve, which he will find in a 
“Causerie” upon George Sand :— 


“ Ceux qui cherchent & imposer aux autres 
une foi quiils ne sont pas bien surs d’avoir 
eux-mémes, s’échauffent en parlant, affirment 
sur tous les tons, et se font prophétes afin de 
tacher d’étre croyants.” 


I have said that the zeal of Mr. 
Swinburne in perpetually asseverating 
the unapproachable superiority of M. 
Victor Hugo is unaccountable. Per- 
haps, however, it is to be accounted 


for by reading between the lines of the 
following passage :— 

** As lyric poet and as republican leader, the 
master poet of the world has equally deserved 
to attain this obloquy, to incur this tribute 
from a journal ”’—the reference, I believe, is 
to the Figaro of Paris—“to which the prin- 
ciples{of republican faith, a writer to whom the 
pretensions of lyric — are naturally and 
equally abhorrent and contemptible : nor could 
any law of nature or any result of chance be 
more equitably satisfactory than one which 
should gratify the wish—-or the three wishes 
—that all who do not love the one should hate 
the other: that all such men should be even 
as M. Zola: and that all such writers as M. 
Zola, should be haters and scorners alike of 
republican principles and of lyric song.” 

With every desire not to be intoler- 
ant, and to inform oneself of what is 
going on in this world, I think one 
may be pardoned for being unable to 
read M. Zola, I should as soon 
think of doing things I will not even 
name, as of reading L’ Assommoir ; and 
I fancy most Englishmen, whether 
Monarchists or Republicans, whether 
lyrists or the most prosaic folk in the 
world, entertain the same repugnance. 
But what, in the name of all that is 
fair, and manly, and magnanimous, 
have political opinions got to do with 
literary merit? Politics and. litera- 
ture are distinct, and though, as abun- 
dant experience has shown, one and 
the same man may make his mark in 
both, they are separate spheres of the 
same brain, and a man may be a good 
poet and a bad politician, or a bad poet 
and a good politician, or either good or 
bad in each capacity alike. Once you 
care one straw what are the political 
opinions of a poet, there is an end of 
you as a critic. Royalist, Republi- 
can, Communist, Deist, Pantheist,— 
what care I which of these a poet is, 
so he is a poet? As a fact, I fancy 
the greater sort of poets usually wear 
their creeds rather loosely ; and if we 
find a poet, in his character of poet, 
a perpetually passionate advocate, 
misgivings as to his permanent fame 
may reasonably be entertained. Still 
no absolute rule can be applied to 
these irregular planets. One likes 
a poet to love his country, on the 
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same principle which Cicero says made 
Ulysses love Ithaca, “not because 
it was broad, but because it was his 
own.” Mr. Tennyson loves his country 
warmly, and for this Mr. Swinburne 
rebukes him with indulging in the 
‘** beardless bluster of the Tory mem- 
ber, not of a provincial deputy, but 
of a provincial schoolboy.” This is 
perhaps the most inapt of all the inapt 
observations in his amazing piece of 
criticism. 

I might say more, but I feel I have 
said enough, I hope, not too much of 
a paper which, it seems to me, would 
be not unjustly described, in Mr. 
Swinburne’s own words, as “ pseudo- 
poetic rhapsody is hermaphroditic 
prose,” and concerning which a person 
whose authority all would recognise 
were I to mention him, observed to me, 
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‘“‘ This is the Carmagnole of criticism.” 
But, before concluding, I should like, 
if Mr. Swinburne will not think me 
presuming, to remind him, in all 
friendliness, that he, no more than I, 
is any longer in the consulship of 
Plancus ; that some of us would have 
been thankful to have had our youth- 
ful follies treated as leniently as his 
have been; and that the least return 
he can make for the indulgence that 
has been extended to him in consider- 
ation of his genius, is to remember the 
lines of the really “great master,’”— 
not M. Victor Hugo, but Shakespeare — 


ee ee Reverence, 
That angel of the world, doth make dis- 
tinction 
Of place ’tween high and low.” 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 











